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VOL.  IV.] 


ZELDA’S  FORTUXE. 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

CHAPTER  VII.  {continued.) 

A  SORT  of  fascination  had  of  late 
come  to  pour  from  Zelda’s  e^es, 
whether  they  were  evil  or  no.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  they 
were  dark  and  grand  ;  and,  when  she 
was  in  earnest  about  anything  —  as 
she  always  was  about  all  things  —  her 
little,  eager  figure  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  her  eyes,  than  her  eyes  to 
her.  Claudia’s  small  belief  in  herself 
would  have  led  her  to  refuse  the  ollice 
of  portrait-painter  to  the  prima  donna, 
had  she  not  thought  of  the  old  man,  to 
whom  she  owed  not  only  filial  aflee- 
tion,  but  maternal  care.  “  How,”  she 
thought,  “shall  I  ever  paint  those 
eyes,  if  I  am  to  make  their  owner  a 
commonplace  young  lady  ?  ”  She 
managed  to  release  her  hand,  and  rose 
to  go. 

“  I  can  teach  you  nothing.  Made¬ 
moiselle.  You,  who  learn  from  Na¬ 
ture,  can  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
me.”.  She  felt  herself  compelled  to 
look  away  from  the  eves,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  they  lighted  upon  the 
watch,  where  it  hung  from  its  nail  in 
the  wall  —  the  doctor’s  gold  watch, 
that  she  had  seen  a  hundred  times. 
There  might  be  a  hundred  watches  like 
it;  but  she  was  nut  near-sighted,  and 
the  back,  which  was  turned  towards 
her,  bore  a  cipher  that  belonged  only  to 
one.  The  light  was  fading,  however, 
and  she  could  not  resist  approaching 
to  see  if  her  eyes  had  possibly  de¬ 
ceived  her,  though  she  trusted  them 
implicitly,  and  with  good  cause. 

Zelda  saw  her  start,  and  heard  the 
sudden  half-exclamation  that  escaped 
from  her.  She  could  not  help,  there¬ 
fore,  noticing  what  Claudia  did  and 
what  she  looked  at  while  under  the 
momentary  impulse  of  surprise.  She 
had  been  trained  from  her  babyhood 
to  those  habits  of  observation  that  pass 
with  the  dupes  of  the  fortune-teller, 
and  sometimes  with  the  fortune-teller 
herself,  for  the  intuition  of  the  clair- 
voyante ;  she  had  twisted  half  a  secret 
from  Claudia,  of  whose  blue  eyes,  tall 
figure,  and  general  ladyhood  she  was 
already  jealous,  and  her  mind  was 
full^  diluted  upon  Harold  Vaughan. 

Claudia  turned  very  pale;  Zelda 
flushed  up  like  a  flaming  rose. 
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“  I  wanted  to  see  the  time.  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  said  Claudia,  lying  in  such 
a  manner,  that  she  could  not  have 
made  a  fuller  confession.  “  It  is  time 
to  go.” 

“  And  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  hear  from  me.  Made¬ 
moiselle.” 

j  “What  —  you  won’t  come?  I 
can’t  wait  —  not  a  d^.  So,”  she 
thought,  “this  is  why  I  am  despised 
—  oh,  if  I  had  but  known  why  I  — 
Stay;  will  you  not  have -some  wine? 
We  must  be  friends.” 

,  “  I  never  take  wine,”  said  Claudia, 

I  faintly.  “  I  must  go  now.” 

I  “  Stop  —  tell  me  one  thing ;  you 
I  know  Carol :  do  you  know  his  friend, 

I  Harold  Vaughan  ?  ” 

“  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  of 
j  Harold  Vaughan  ?  ”  cried  Claudia. 

I  She  could  not  even  pretend  to  lie  any 
i  more :  she  had  fairly  broken  down 
;  un<ler  a  new  blow  that  she  was  not 
i  proof  against  in  spite  of  all  her  self- 
!  discipline.  She  only  gathered  herself 
[  together  in  a  manner  to  which  Lady 
I  Penrose’s  scornful  use  of  her  skirts 
I  had  been  mere  child’s  play,  and,  with¬ 
out  another  word,  sailed  straight  from 
j  the  room.  Zelda  stamped  upon  the 
floor,  as  if  invoking  a  demon,  and  a 
demon  arose.  What  he  is  called  in 
the  infernal  hierarchy  I  know  not : 
mortals  call  him  by  the  hideous  name 
'  of  jealousy. 

.Vt  the  same  moment,  however,  an¬ 
other  voice  spoke  through  the  door 
from  which  Claudia  had  disappeared. 

“  Are  you  still  engagetl.  Made¬ 
moiselle  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Lisburn.  “  I 
must  see  you,  if  it’s  only  to  wish  you 
good-by.” 

She  was  thinking  too  little  of  him  to 
remember  her  veil,  as  she  said,  though 
with  discouraging  impatience,  “  Yes; 
I  am  alone.  You  may  come  in,  if  you 
like.”  So  he  came  in. 

CHAPTER  VIH.  KINO  COPHETOA. 

Ip  mankind,  and  especially  woman¬ 
kind,  only  knew  how  to  meddle  means 
to  mar.  Lady  Penrose,  by  the  discre¬ 
tion  which  is  the  better  part  of  speech, 
would  have  put  off  the  end  ot  Lord 
Lisburn’s  drift  by  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  day.  A  day  does  not  sound  much, 
but  then  everything  at  last  happens  in 
a  day  :  the  greatest  general,  social  as 
well  as  military,  is  he  or  she  who  best 
understands  two  things  —  the  infinite 
value  of  exactly  twenty-four  hours,  and 


how  to  compel  one’s  adversary  to  act 
first  and  therefore  to  throw  the  almost 
i  certain  risk  of  blundering  upon  him. 

Zelda  lighted  her  lamp  and  said 
nothing  —  Lord  Lisburn  tried  to  help 
her,  and  saiil  as  little.  He  felt  singu¬ 
larly  stupid,  not  from  shyness,  but  be¬ 
cause  what  he  had  to  say,  and  what  he 
I  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say,  .seemed 
I  only  attainable  by  a  long  process  of 
t^ing  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 

I  lie  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  like 
a  sultan  about  to  throw  the  handker- 
;  chief,  and  half  the  e.xcitement  of  the 
I  experiment  is  lost  when  the  acceptance 
of  the  missile  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
He  had  managed  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  indeed, 
so  that  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
without  the  conventional  preliminaries 
;  of  courtship  seemed  almost  brutal. 

I  Of  course,  also,  like  all  people  under 
I  similar  circumstances,  he  had  timed 
his  opportunity  with  infamous  want  of 
;  tact.  He  had  not  even  consulted  his 
I  pillow,  but  had  gone  straight  with  the 
j  irritation  of  Lady  Penrose  and  Harold 
I  Vaughan  still  upon  him,  to  find  Zelda 
I  in  one  of  those  “  moods,”  which  had 
,  now  become  by-words  with  all  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  with  ,all  who  like  to  talk 
green-room  gossip  about  the  capricious 
eccentricities  of  prime  donne.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  that  mattered  but  little 
on  the  present  occasion :  a  prima 
donna  seldom  carries  her  eccentric  ca¬ 
priciousness  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  coro¬ 
net.  Not  that  fx>rd  Lisburn  thought 
about  his  coronet  —  he  was  only  think- 
I  ing  how  he  should  begin,  and  she  did 
I  not  give  him  any  aid  even  by  so  much 
as  saying,  “  It  is  a  fine  evening.” 

He  was  not  shy,  for  he  had  no  self¬ 
distrust,  and  knew  the  outer  crust  of 
the  earth  very  well.  Not  being  a  so¬ 
cial  geologist,  he  was  bound  to  content 
j  himself  with  digging  to  the  shallow 
I  limits  of  his  spade :  but  still  stray 
;  quarrymen,  with  chance  blows,  some¬ 
times  light  upon  stranger  phenomena 
than  savants.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  need  to  make  an  elabo- 
I  rate  apology  for  Lord  Lisburn’s  sudden 
plunge  into  the  hitherto  unknown  mine 
I  of  a  very  simple  passion.  He  was 
young  both  in  age  and  in  character,  he 
I  was  exceptionally  impulsive,  he  was 
i  wholly  free  from  the  pride  of  caste 
I  or  the  fear  of  what  people  might  think 
I  or  say  of  him.  He  was  in  the  nervous 
I  stage  of  convalescence.  Slander  had 
.  forced  his  generous  nature  to  look 
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upon  Zelda  as  one  whom  he  was  hound 
to  shield  by  wearing  her  colors  openly 
at  his  lance-head.  All  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  fascinated  by  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  stage  prestige  which 
breathed  from  her.  He  was  provoked 
by  opposition.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  displayed  active 
enthusiasm  for  his  adventurous  views. 
Her  voice,  when  she  spoke  or  sang, 
was  of  the  sort  that  can  create,  in  an 
hour,  the  effect  of  the  sympathetic  in¬ 
timacy  of  years.  She  seemed  to  him 
different  from  all  other  women  in  every 
way.  If  a  jjuarter  of  suc  h  a  catalogue 
was  not  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  called  love  at 
first  sight,  then  a  whole  army  of  life- 
histories  must  be  dispatched  to  the 
limbo  of  the  unaccountable. 

Still  it  was  to  some  extent  necessary 
that  he,  like  Harold  Vaughan,  should 
feel  the  direct  power  of  her  eyes,  and 
he  felt  it  now.  Not  that  they  fell  upon 
him  with  the  same  lightning  power  as 
upon  the  doctor,  but  there  was  a  glow 
left  in  them  that  was  terribly  danger¬ 
ous  to  such  prepared  tinder  as  he  had 
become.  Moreover,  now  that  fur  the 
first  time  he  saw  her  fairly,  without 
her  paint  and  spangles,  he  was  all  the 
more  struck  by  the  singular  style  of 
beauty  which  he  had  hitherto  only  as¬ 
sumed.  Even  if  she  had  not  been 
beautiful  in  any  accurate  sense,  she 
had  the  life  and  light  of  eyes  and  lips 
that  can  dispense  with  form  and  even 
color,  and  even  make  men  rave  about 
positive  ugliness,  to  the  amazement  of 
those  who,  looking  in  after  years  upon 
a  dead  portrait  of  some  once  famous 
belle,  are  driven  into  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  temporary  fashion  in  beauty 
as  well  as  in  clothes. 

The  lamp  was  lighted  at  last,  and 
its  light  fixed  the  picture  of  Zelda  in 
more  harmonious  and  consistent  colors 
than  it  had  been  sketched  for  him  by 
the  London  daylight  of  yesterday. 
She  seemed  to  belong  so  essentially  to 
evening  that,  when  the  streets  were 
completely  shut  out,  it  was  as  though 
she  nad  lifted  up  her  own  veil  only  to 
throw  it  over  all  the  outside  worlcl,  so 
that  common-sense  might  grow  blind, 
and  imagination  play  whatever  tricks 
it  chose.  She  lay  down  upon  a  sofa 
and  made  a  pillow  of  her  arms :  he 
eaned  on  the  mantel-piece  and  studied 
the  mirror.  He  must  begin  some¬ 
where,  but  how  ?  He  felt  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  no  ordinary  forms 
of  speech  would  do,  and  was  painfully 
conscious  that  conversational  novelties 
were  not  in  his  line.  “  What  an  idiot 
she  must  think  me  I  ”  was  the  only 
speech  that  occurred  to  him. 

“Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  every 
night,  Mademoiselle  ?  ”  was  bis  very 
last  resource:  and  he  said  it  like  a 
schoolboy  of  those  far-off  days  when 
schoolboys  felt  out  of  their  element  in 
the  presence  of  a  strange  girl. 

“Every  night  but  Sunday.” 

“  Of  coui-se,  I  didn’t  mean  Sun¬ 
day.  I  vish  this  was  Sunday, 
though. 


“So  do  I  —  I  should  go  to  bed. 
But  why  do  you  ?  ” 

Here  was  an  opening  for  a  compli¬ 
ment —  that  was  something. 

“Because — well,  because  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,”  he  said,  letting  the 
chance  slip  by.  But  if  she  was  going 
to  the  theatre  the  moments  were  pre¬ 
cious. 

“  I  must  go  directly,  and  I  must  eat 
something.  But  ”  — 

“I  won’t  keep  you  ten  minutes. 
I'm  in  a  hurry,  too.  But  I  couldn’t 
go  without  saying  good-by.” 

“  What  —  you’re  going  away  ?  To 
the  cold  countries  ?  But  you  swore  — 

I  Ah  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and  i 
i  putting  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  I 
I  “  my  veil !  ”  i 

I  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  put  on  i 
that  veil  again — pray  let  me  see  you  I 
before  I  go  —  the  last  time  !  ” 

“  Ah,  but  the  last  time’s  the  worst 
time — it’s  once  that’s  the  mischief. 
Where  is  my  veil?”  Lord  Lisburn 
took  it  from  the  chair,  nearer  to  him 
than  to  her,  over  which  it  had  been 
flung.  iShe  ran  to  take  it,  but  he  held  { 
it  up  l)eyond  the  reach  of  her  hands. 

“  Give  it  me,”  she  asked  implor¬ 
ingly,  but  not  without  a  tone  of  com¬ 
mand.  “  Give  it  me,  or  I  will  have  a 
sore  throat  —  no,  you’re  not  Carol  — 
I’ll  go  into  the  cupboard,  so  that  you 
shan’t  even  see  my  chin.” 

“  But  ”  — 

“  You’re  like  the  rest  of  them,  then 
—  I  thought,  anyway,  you  were  kind. 
Very  well” —  But  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  forego  his  one  advantage 
of  being  eleven  inches  taller  than  she. 

“  You  shall  have  it,”  he  said.  “  But 
you  must  tell  me  why.  I  must  know 
why  you  insist  on  biding  yourself  from 
me.  Do  you  hate  me  so  bitterly  ?  ” 

“  Hate  you  1  If  I  hated  you  I  should 
wish  for  a  hundred  eyes.” 

“No  —  one  moment  more.  What 
would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 
eyes  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  me  ”  — 

“Yes;  but  more  depends  on  your 
answering  me  than  you  know.  What 
would  happen  if  you  had  a  hundred 
eyes  ?  ” 

She  hung  down  her  face  with  shame. 

“  You  asked  if  I  hate  you,”  she  said. 

“  If  you  knew,  you  would  hate  me  — 
and  everybody  hates  me  but  you.” 

A  great  wave  of  joy  ran  through 
him.  “You  let  everybody  else  see 
your  face  —  you  hide  it  from  no  one 
but  me  —  you  fear  to  do  me  harm? 
You  foolish  girl,  what  in  the  world 
makes  you  think  you  have  the  Evil 
Eye  ?  ” 

“You  have  said  it.  I  have  the 
Evil  Eye.” 

“  You  have  the  most  glorious  eyes 
on  earth,  you  mean  —  and  you  hide 
them  for  my  sake  alone  ?  Then  now 
you  shall  never  have  your  veil.  I  will 
keep  it  forever,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  have  a  fair  exchange.” 

“  Oh,  please  give  it  me  —  are  you 
mad,  and  you  going  straight  from  me 
to  where  ”  — 


He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  half- 
loving,  half-pitying,  wholly  protectinir 
smile.  “  If  I  am  not  afraid  of  yoitf 
king  of  the  demons,  do  you  think  I  am 
afraid  of  you?  Listen  to  me— I 
haven’t  known  you  long,  but  I  have 
known  you  well  enough  —  yesterday 
—  to  call  you  Pauline,  haven’t  I? 
[  Well,  I’ve  been  in  all  sorts  of  coun- 
I  tries  where  every  tenth  man  and 
Wuman  one  meets  is  thought  to  have 
the  Evil  Eye,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to 
find  out  the  best  charm.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  I’m  as  safe  as  if 
your  eyes  were  hidden  by  blue  spec¬ 
tacles.” 

“You  have  found  the  charm? 
What  is  it  —  deer’s  horn  —  a  horse¬ 
shoe  ”  — 

“  Something  much  more  easy  to 
carry.  It’s  the  maxim  of  ‘  don’t  care.’" 

“  Oh  I  ”  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  “  I  don’t  hold  with 
‘  don’t  care.’  ” 

“Well,  then.  I’ll  give  you  a  better 
charm  still  —  believe  nothing  that  pre¬ 
vents  yonr  looking  anybody  straight 
in  the  face,  whether  you  hate  them, 
or  whether  von — don’t  hate  them." 
She  was  still  standing  so  close  l)efore 
him  that  he  could  without  advancing 
\  an  inch  have  clasped  her  to  his  heart 
j  had  he  followed  impulse  —  but,  for 
I  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
I  allowed  his  impulse  to  remain  unfol- 
I  lowed.  He  was  touched  to  the  very 
I  soul  with  her  having,  in  however 
I  absurd  a  fashion,  singled  him  out  as 
the  object  of  her  care,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  of  her  devotion :  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  whatever  element 
of  selfishness  there  had  been  in  the 
sudden  growth  of  his  passion,  faded 
away  into  genuine  enthusiasm  for  one 
who  could  turn  even  superstitious  m- 
norance  into  a  proof  that  the  only 
mystery  covered  by  her  veil  was  the 
mystery  of  a  woman’s  soul.  He  did 
not  think  any  the  worse  of  her  for 
being  content  to  let  her  evil  influence 
fall  at  random  upon  others :  that  waa 
of  course  the  crucial  test  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  she  drew  between  him  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  higher 
than  man  if  he  had  quarrelled  with 
her  special  kindness  for  the  sake  of 
her  general  cruelty.  And  then  there 
was  the  delicate  fear  lest  be  should 
guess  the  true  cause  of  her  ostrich-like 
concealment  from  him  —  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  hide  herself  from  him  forever, 
rather  than  become  hateful  in  his  eyes. 

“  But  what  in  Heaven’s  name  gave 
you  such  an  idea  ?  ” 

She  did  not  look  straight  at  him, 
even  now.  “  He  whom  you  yourself 
call  a  wise  man  —  Dr.  Vaughan." 

“  He  told  you  so  ?  Impossible !  ” 

“  As  plain  as  sunshine  —  that  I 
harm  all  I  come  near :  that  you  would 
never  have  been  stabbed  but  for  me.” 

“  As  plain  as  moonshine  you  mean. 
Vaughan  a  wise  man?  He’s  an  ass, 
and  1  begin  to  think  him  a  blackguard. 
You  do  harm  to  all  you  come  near  ? 
Just  think,  Pauline  —  that  stab  was 
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the  best  piece  of  luck  that  ever  hap- 
pene<l  to  me  in  all  my  days.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that  I  .should  now  be  a 
thousand  miles  away." 

“  I  thought  you  wanted  to  be  away. 
Aren’t  you  going  now  V  ” 

“And  then  I  should  never  have 
known  the  best  and  dearest  girl  in  all 
the  world.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  meet 
Aaron  again,  I’ll  thank  him  —  I’ll 
make  his  fortune.  As  for  going  away 
—  Pauline  ’’  —  his  heart  began  to  beat 
fast,  for  a  brilliant  way  of  getting  to 
the  point  was  dawning  upon  him. 
“  may  I  keep  the  veil  ?  May  I  pre¬ 
vent  its  ever  hiding  your  eyes  from 
mine  again  V  ’’ 

“  Then  you’re  glad  you  know  me  ? 
You’re  not  afraid  of  me  ?  ’’ 

“In  one  way  I’m  terribly  afraid. 
Do  you  know  what  my  question 
means?  It  means  that  I  want  to  see 
your  eyes  all  my  life  lonw  —  that  I’ll 
give  up  the  North  Pole,  if  you  like  — 
that  I  love  you  terribly.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you  for  loving  me  —  I 
love  you  too  I  So  much  that  I  can’t 
tell  you  how.”  Her  face  lighted  up 
with  a  new  and  startling  pleasure. 
“  It’s  true  then  I’ve  done  you  no  harm. 
Oh,  you  may  keep  the  veil,  and  wel¬ 
come —  but  what  good  will  it  be  to 
you?” 

But  if  her  face  lighted  up  with  new 
pleasure,  his  whole  heart  blazed  up 
with  eager  joy.  “  You  do  love  me, 
then  ?  —  Pauline  I  ”  and  taking  both 
her  hands  in  one  of  his  own,  he  drew 
her  towards  him  with  his  arm.  “  Then 
you  will  look  at  me  now  ?  ” 

She  did  look  at  him,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  longed  for.  It  was  with  a 
start  of  wonder  that  she  drew  back 
and  held  him  off  at  arm’s  length,  with 
both  her  hands  held  before  her  for  a 
shield. 

“Not  that!”  she  panted  out,  as 
though  holding  some  wild  animal  at 
bay. 

“  Pauline  1  Not  what  ?  May  I  not 
even  touch  you,  when  I  am  giving  you 
my  whole  life  to  keep  you  from  all 
harm  forever  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me !  ” 
“Only  thought?  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul.” 

“  And  is  that  what  you  call  loving, 
when  I  had  sooner  you  stabbed  me  1  ” 

“  Sooner  I  stabbed  you  than  what  ? 
Pauline,  don’t  you  love  me  after  all  ?  ” 

_  “  Of  course  I  do.  Haven’t  you  been 
kind  to  me  —  you  only  —  till  now  ?  ” 

“  Kind  1  Is  that  all  you  mean  ?  ” 
“What  should  I  mean  el.se ?  ” 

“  What  I  mean  is  everything  — 
that’s  all.” 

“What  —  you  mean  like  the  Count 
loved  Sylvia?  You  mean  you  want 
to  be  more  my  master  than  Aaron,  to 
take  my  life  ’’  — 

“  How  can  you  insult  me  so  cruelly  ? 
Yes,  I  do  want  to  take  all  your  life 
into  mine  —  I  want  to  make  you  my 
wfe  —  is  not  that  everything  ?  You 
think  I  would  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head  ?  I  would  die  for  you,  and  will, 
if  yon  please.  Pauline,  you  have  said 


you  love  me  —  whjit  can  I  do  more 
than  give  myself  to  you  ?  ” 

Zelda’s  education  had  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  hours,  but  her 
views  upon  the  subject  of  love  and 
marriage  were  still  confused.  The 
things  she  might  of  course  understand, 
but  the  words,  in  their  civilized  and 
comple.x  sense,  belonged  to  the  stage, 
as  much  as  those  mysterious  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  are  used  to  denote 
stage-business  in  a  t)rompter’s  copy. 
Her  feelings  about  Harold  Vaughan 
were  without  a  name :  the  word 
“love,”  which  she  had  reserved  for 
Lord  Lisburn,  meant  nothing  more 
than  “y’a/me,”  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  as  applicable  to  her  favorite 
dish  of  roast  fowl  as  to  a  man  or 
woman.  As  to  the  yet  more  complex 
idea  of  marriage,  of  course  she  knew 
that  there  were  people  who  bore  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  but  how 
and  why  people  are  married  she  knew 
just  about  as  well  as  she  knew  how 
and  why  they  are  born  and  die.  She 
had  never  seen  sisters  and  friends  led 
up  to  the  altar,  had  never  been  the 
confidante  of  an  engagement,  had  never 
heard  of  a  trousseau,  had  never  read  a 
love-story. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  VI.  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 

William  Brown  being  deprived  of 
his  mate,  went  about  very  much  like 
other  young  fellows  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  took  to  leaning  against 
posts  a  good  deal,  and  he  who  was 
once  the  blithest  lad  in  all  the  country 
side,  began  to  mope  and  be  idle.  He 
could  not  settle  down  to  anything. 
He  did  not  know  when  to  go  to  bed  or 
when  to  get  up.  His  occupation  was 
gone,  and  with  it  all  the  zest  and 
pleasure  of  life.  A  few  days  ago  what¬ 
ever  he  might  be  doing  had  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  her,  and  was  mentally 
judged  by  her  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  If  he  was  about  any  garden  work, 
he  would  think  when  he  should  have 
finished  it  that  he  might  look  in  at 
Mrs.  Jinks’s  cottage  and  talk  a  bit 
with  Sally.  If  he  found  a  large 
gooseberry  on  a  tree,  or  twin  flowers 
on  one  stalk,  or  if  he  dug  out  a  curi¬ 
ous  stone  or  an  old  coin  (the  inn  gar¬ 
den  had  been  a  battle  field  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  many  such 
relics  were  turned  up  at  odd  times), 
he  put  them  aside  to  show  her  in  the 
evening  as  a  subject  for  conversation. 
When  he  took  his  reading  lesson  from 
Mr.  Mowledy,  he  always  tried  to  re¬ 
member  any  narrative  which  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  in  order  to  re¬ 
peat  it  to  her,  and  he  had  taught  the 
girl  to  read  and  write  a  little  herself. 
Now  all  this  was  over.  If  he  worked 
in  the  garden  it  was  mere  digging  with 


a  spade  or  hoeing  with  a  hoe.  His 
readings  were  mere  starings  without 
purpose  into  a  book.  What  he  liked 
best  was  to  lie  down  flat  under  a  tree, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
think  of  Sallv  hour  afler  hour  in  a 
day-dream,  'llien,  as  he  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  but  lay  awake  hot  and 
feverish,  he  got  up  and  wandered 
I  round  the  blacksmith’s  cottage,  that 
I  he  might  catch  sight  of  Sally  when 
I  she  went  out  with  her  milk-pail  early. 
But  the  second  morning  after  he  had 
devised  this  stratagem  gaunt  Harry 
himself  appeared  with  the  pail,  and 
!  mil  .ed  his  cow  in  person.  Sally  had 
I  been  packed  oflT  crying,  the  afternoon 
j  before,  in  the  carrier’s  cart,  to  pass  a 
few  months  at  Dronington  with  a  silly 
old  aunt  who  kept  a  small  mercer’s 
!  shop,  and  Willie  saw  her  no  more  at 
j  Wakefield. 

I  It  was  about  this  time  too  that  the 
I  boy,  grown  reckless  and  rebellious 
!  against  his  elders,  fell  into  indifferent 
'  company,  and  the  miller  told  his 
j  friend  the  curate  that  Sir  Richard’s 
;  head  keeper  was  on  the  lookout  for 
'  him.  It  was  a  period  of  agricultural 
I  distress,  and  the  stump  oratory  which 
arises  out  of  it.  There  was  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  game  laws,  and 
I  consequently  a  number  of  poachers 
j  about.  They  did  not  think  the  steal- 
!  ing  of  hares  and  pheasants  criminal, 
I  but  rather  gloried  in  it  among  them- 
i  selves.  Young  Brown,  who  was  now 
j  generally  mooning  about  the  woods, 
fell  in  with  some  of  these  poachers, 
I  who  were  mostly  pleasant  adventur- 
■  ous  fellows,  and  he  felt  a  growing 
fancy  for  their  society.  One  day  the 
boy  astonished  his  father  by  holding 
forth  suddenly  at  dinner  about  “  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  ”  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  in  the  least  what  he  said, 
but  he  had  caught  the  wild  radical 
jargon  of  the  time,  as  a  parrot  learns 
to  swear. 

The  curate  noticed  all  these 
things  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Mr. 
Mowledy  loved  the  boy,  who,  he 
fancied,  ought  to  have  been  his  son, 
and  might  have  been,  had  events 
turned  out  otherwise  than  they  had 
done.  He  understood  only  too  well 
the  cause  of  the  change  which  had  all 
at  once  come  over  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  well-conditioned  boy 
whom  he  had  taught  so  carefully  ;  for 
1  silent  and  reserved  as  William  Brown 
might  be  with  every  one  else,  he  told 
his  secret  to  the  curate  very  frankly. 
Mr.  Mowledy  even  called  upon  the 
blacksmith,  and  felt  his  ground  to  see 
if  it  would  bear  a  cautious  step  or  two ; 
but  there  is  a  notable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  clergy  and  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  pastor  is  jealously  excluded  from 
the  private  family  affairs  of  bis  flock. 
He  is  a  person  connected  with  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  coat,  and 
must  never  be  heard  or  listened  to 
apart  from  them.  It  comes  from  the 
fact  that  our  University-bred  clergy 
have  little  fellow-feeling  and  less 
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community  of  thought,  with  the  peas¬ 
antry;  whereas  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  often  only  peasants  themselves, 
and  feel  and  think  with  their  own 
class. 

The  reverend  gentleman  having 
been  therefore  rebuffed  rather  rudely 
at  the  blacksmith’s,  when  he  went  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  young  friend 
and  fellow-fisherman  in  a  discreet  way, 
so  as  to  obtain  time  and  favor  for  him, 
was  wending  bis  way  disconsolately 
homeward,  when  he  met  Mr.  Sharpe, 
with  a  leather  bag  in  his  hand,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  railway. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  all  the  affairs 
of  Sir  Richard  Porteous  and  his 
brother  in  hand.  He  received  the 
rents  of  the  estate,  cut  down  timber 
as  fast  as  it  was  ready  for  the  axe,  and 
paid  the  curate’s  stipend  with  some¬ 
what  more  regularity  than  it  had  ever 
been  paid  before,  though  he  deducted 
income  tax  which  was  not  due  upon 
it,  and  took  off  the  price  of  a  receipt 
stamp  which  he  did  not  affix  to  the 
curate’s  acknowledgment  for  the 
money ;  and  these  were  things  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  the 
large  and  generous  soul  of  Dr.  Porte¬ 
ous.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  that 
polished  member  of  the  superior  clergy 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  deducting 
anything  from  his  curate’s  stipend,  he 
had  preferred  to  retain  the  whole  of  it 
in  his  own  hands,  rather  than  bring 
his  gentlemanly  mind  down  to  the 
consideration  of  vulgar  fractions,  with 
his  “  reverend  friend  and  colleague,” 
as  he  courteously  called  his  sulwrdi- 
nate  at  such  times.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  curate  prefelred  the  less 
polite  but  more  business-like  practice  of 
air.  Sharpe ;  and  regular  payments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unresisting  submis¬ 
sion  to  petty  peculation  on  the  other, 
had  gradually  established  between 
them  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
which  looked  almost  like  friendship, 
at  a  little  distance.  Certainly  they 
both  wished  each  other  well :  the 
curate  because  he  never  wished  ill  to 
any  living  thing  (except  worms,  which 
he  had  schooled  himself  to  impale  on 
philanthropic  principles),  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  because  there  really  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  <lo  the  curate  an  ill  turn  while 
it  was  more  convenient  and  respecta¬ 
ble  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  was  too  shrewd  a 
gentleman  not  to  understand  the 
value  of  a  blameless  clergyman’s  good¬ 
will. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not 
see  through  him.  A  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  once  stroke  in  his  col¬ 
lege  eight,  and  a  junior  student  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  forget  the  experiences  of  his 

{’outh.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
awyer  was  a  rogue  who  cheated  him 
of  a  few  shillings  every  quarter ;  but 
he  also  had  worldly  wisdom  or  charity 
enough  (they  are  nearly  the  same 
qualities)  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  small 
robbery,  and  signed  ms  name  every 
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three  months  to  the  strips  of  pa]>er  in 
duplicate  which  the  attorney  presented 
for  his  signature,  as  though  he  did 
not  notice  the  figures  upon  mem.  Mr. 
Shar{)e  had  sometimes  an  uneasy  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  pale-faced  scholar 
was  not  quite  a  fool,  but  he  deadened 
his  conscience  with  a  few  loud  civil 
words  as  he  pouched  the  trumpery 
theft.  He  was  a  fellow  who  did  not 
look  to  see  if  there  was  mud  upon  a 
shilling  when  he  picked  it  up. 

“  How  d’e  do,  reverend  gent  ?  how 
d’e  do,  sir?  ”  said  Mr.  Sh.arpe  heartily 
as  they  met ;  but  though  this  dog 
seemed  to  bark  honestly  enough,  his 
eyes  were  shifty,  and  he  was  secretly 
ill  at  ease  in  a  gentleman’s  company. 

Mr.  Mowledy  answered  with  the 
mild  good  taste  natural  to  him,  though 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile  played 
for  an  instant  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  then  died  away,  as  though 
reproved  by  the  presence  of  that  au¬ 
gust  and  beautiful  charity  which  sat 
enthroned  on  the  ample  brow  of  this 
lowly  priest. 

Then  Mr.  Sharpe’s  mind  turning 
instinctively  to  money,  as  needs  it 
must,  reminded  the  curate  that  to¬ 
morrow  was  “  pay-day.” 

“  Nothing  comes  round  so  fast  as  pay¬ 
day  to  the  master,  or  so  slow  to  the 
man,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Mowledy  internally  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  justice  of  this  delicate  re¬ 
mark,  for  having  lately  had  to  pay 
his  rent  he  had  only  two  sovereigns 
left  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  about  to 
send  off  one  of  them  as  his  annual 
contribution  to  the  Bible  Society,  the 
only  wav  he  had  of  doing  good  with 
his  small  means,  so  he  thought,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  Eternal  Master 
when  He  came  might  find  his  single 
talent  well  employed. 

“  Penny  a  pound  more  put  on  the 
income  tax,  reverend  sir,  which  will 
make  just  one  and  threepence  less 
this  quarter  on  your  account.” 

“  Truly,  a  penny  a  pound  deducted 
from  fifteen  pounds  diminishes  the 
sum  by  fifteen  j)ence,”  answered  the 
curate,  with  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  brows,  more  like  an  expression  of 
pain  than  displeasure.  He  was  invol¬ 
untarily  ashamed  that  a  man  with  an 
immortal  soul  should  be  so  base. 

“  Ah,  your  reverence,”  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  awkwardly  trying  to  shift  the 
load  of  his  infamy  on  to  other  shoul¬ 
ders,  “  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  knock 
off  that  tax  on  your  income,  and  I 
told  Dr.  Porteous  it  was  a  shame  to 
take  it.  But  the  doctor  is  terribly 
loose  in  his  accounts,  and  he  observed 
with  considerable  shrewdness  that  the 
value  of  the  living  is  unquestionably 
more  than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Commissioners  for  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  it  was  only  right 
that  you  should  pay  your  share  of  it.” 

“  1  am  content  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  observation  on 
the  subject.” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  “I 
cannot  say  you'  ever  did,  ehher  now 
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or  at  any  other  time  ;  but  if  you  will 
:  allow  me  to  make  the  remark,  you 
:  looked  as  if  you  could  say  a  good  deal 
'  if  you  were  inclined  to  do  so.  So 
I  could  I,  but  Lord  love  you,  sir,  Dr. 

Porteous  has  got  holes  in  both  pock- 
I  ets.” 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  I  referred  to 
1  him,”  replied  the  curate,  unwillin<T  to 
‘  be  betrayed  into  hearing  one  unkind 
'  word  against  his  patron ;  and  Mr. 

'  Sharpe  having  eased  his  mind  of  its 
difficulty  about  the  one  and  three- 
i  pence,  consented  cheerfully  to  change 
the  conversation.  His  next  words, 
j  however,  startled  Mr.  Mowledy  out  of 
i  all  self-control. 

j  “  I’ve  come  down  to  Wakefield  this 
!  fine  afternoon,  though  I  was  not  due 
;  till  to-morrow,”  observeil  ^Ir.  Sharpe 
'  cheerfully,  “partly  because  I  was  a 
little  off  my  feeil,  and  wanted  some 
I  country  air  ;  partly  because  I  am  I'o- 
I  ing  to  take  out  a  warrant  against 
'  young  Brown  for  poaching.” 

I  “  A  warrant  I  ”  cried  Mr.  Mowledy, 
j  turning  very  jiale.  “  Surely  not. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  boy.  He  is 
I  merely  a  love-sick  lad,  who  is  idling 
<  about  just  now ;  but  his  parents  are 
I  honest  jieople  and  would  not  cuunte- 
I  nance  his  doing  anything  wrong,  nor  is 
the  boy  himself  badly  inclined.” 

I  ”  Humph  !  ”  mused  Mr.  Sharpe, 
pursing  up  his  lips  thoughtfully.  “  He 
I  has  been  seen  with  a  set  of  radical 
:  chaps  who  go  about  snaring  jiheasants, 
wiring  hares,  and  spouting  sedition. 
That  does  not  look  much  like  a  good 
'  boy,  your  reverence.” 

I  “  1  admit,  sir,”  replied  the  curate 
I  with  ill-concealed  anxiety,  “that  the 
I  boy’s  conduct  for  some  weeks  jjast  has 
not  been  all  I  could  desire  :  but  1  shall 
'  esteem  it  as  a  personal  favor,  a  favor 
demanding  no  ordinary  gratitude,  if 
you  will  snow  him  indulgence  on  this 
occasion,  and  accept  my  assurance 
I  that  he  will  never  offend  again.” 

I  ”  Ah,  that  is  all  very  well,  your  rev- 
'  erence,  but  pheasants  are  selling  at  3s. 
i  6(/.  a  head  in  London,  and  Sir  Hich- 
I  ard’s  estate  is  very  much  embarrassed. 
Now  as  every  acre  of  it  is  entailed, 
and  we  cannot  get  hold  of  the  next 
I  heir-at-law,  should  he  survive  the  doc- 
j  tor,  we  must  not  cut  off  the  entail  or 
:  sell  a  foot  of  ground,  so  we  are  obliged 
I  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  produce 
!  for  the  creditors’  sake.  I’m  trying  now 
I  to  let  off  the  farms  at  nominal  rents, 

I  on  long  leases,  with  fines,  or  what  we 
I  Londoners  call  premiums,  on  entering 
into  possession.  They  tell  me  the  land 
I  will  suffer,  and  the  farmers  will  take 
all  they  can  out  of  it  and  put  nothing 
,  in,  but  I  can’t  help  that.  We  must 
;  make  what  we  can  out  of  it  during  Sir 
Richard’s  life,  which  ain’t  worth  much, 
I  hear ;  we  shall  never  get  a  sixpence 
I  afterwards,  heyond  his  insurances. 

'  So  I’ve  haid  the  pheasants  numbered, 

;  and  there  are  six-and-twenty  missing 
this  week.” 

1  “  If  the  value  of  a  few  birds  recently 

;  missed  from  the  preserves  will  induce 
I  you  to  act  leniently  by  the  boy  Brown, 
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will  vou  kindly  permit  me  to  ask  you 
to  be'  so  good  as  to  deduct  it  from  the 
stipend  which  is  coming  to  me  to-mor¬ 
row,”  unged  the  curate  entreatingly. 

“  Well,  your  reverence,  business  is 
business,”  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  “  but  if 
I  let  him  off  this  time  he  will  be  at  it 
again  ;  and  then  you  know  if  you  don’t 
pay  the  damage,  I  must.” 

•‘Nav,”  pleaded  the  poor  parson,  “  I 
will  take  care  that  whoever  poaches 
on  Sir  Richard’s  preserves,  William 
Brown  shall  not  do  so.  I  will  make 
him  promise  me  to  refrain,  if  he  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  this  offence  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  sport  rather  than  from  the  de¬ 
sire  of  gain ;  and  I  know  I  can  rely  on 
his  word.” 

“Twenty-six  pheasants  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  makes 
just  four  pounds  eleven,”  remarked  Mr. 
Sharpe,  rapidly  totting  up  some  figures 
on  his  thumb-nail  with  a  pencil,  “  and 
shall  we  say  one  pound  nine  for  bares, 
number  unknown,  to  make  even  money.” 

“That  will  make  six  pounds,”  said 
the  curate,  wincing  slightly. 

“  And  I  shall  have  just  nine  sovs. 
less  the  income-tax,  to  pay  your  rev¬ 
erence,”  observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  briskly. 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence 
for  some  minutes  after  this  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Sharpe  said  good-humoredly  but 
rather  hardly,  “Your  reverence  seems 
to  take  an  interest  in  young  Brown.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  curate,  “  I  do 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  him.  He 
is  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  a  lad  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise.  Upright,  honest, 
bright- witted,  brave,  and  resolute  ; 
rather  an  uncommon  character.  He 
will,  I  think,  make  his  mark  in  life.” 

“  Whew  !  ”  whistled  Mr.  Sharpe, 
and  then  he  added  meaningly,  “  Well, 
your  reverence,  take  a  fool’s  advice, 
and  keep  the  boy  out  of  mischief.  It 
isn’t  any  particular  business  of  mine 
just  now  to  get  him  into  trouble  ;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  just  possible  that  my  inter¬ 
est  may  lie  some  diw  quite  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  direction,  and  I  may  find  it  suit 
me  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  But  there 
may  be  —  mind,  I  do  not  say  there 
are  —  several  people  who  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  him  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  all  his  whole  family  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that.” 

“  You  amaze  me,”  said  the  curate. 
“  I  have  lived  here  now  many  years,  and 
I  never  knew  them  do  harm  to  an  v  one.” 

“  Very  likely,”  remarked  Mr.  Sharpe 
dryly.  “  By  the  way,  your  reverence, 
did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  Duke  of 
Courthope’s  people  about  here  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  the  curate,  very  far 
indeed  ofiT  the.  scent,  for,  like  most  sin¬ 
gle-minded  and  honest  people,  he  was 
utterly  guileless  and  unsuspicious. 
“  Dr.  Porteous  mentioned  to  me,  I  re¬ 
member,  that  his  Grace  had  some  in¬ 
terest  in  Sir  Richard’s  estate.” 

“  Oh  no,  he  hasn’t,”  returned  ^Ir. 
Sharpe.  “  I  bought  up  all  the  Bart.’s 
debts  secured  upon  property  or  in¬ 
come  ten  years  ago;  and  the  duke’s 
J^citors  had  taken  good  care  of  him. 
They  were  a  shrewu  old  firm  Messrs. 


Deodand  and  Mortmain.  The  duke 
I  still  emplovs  them  in  conveyancing  ; 

I  and  they  had  secured  to  him  by  a 
deed  of  assignment  nearly  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  rectory.” 

CHAPTKR  VII.  A  RECRUIT. 

The  curate  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  on  the  mutual  understandkig 
that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  the 
warrant  against  William  Brown,  and 
then  he  set  ofi'  for  a  long  walk  into  a 
neighboring  parish,  where  his  brother 
curate  was  sick,  in  order  to  arrange 
some  means  by  which  he  could  per¬ 
form  double  duty  on  the  following 
Sunday,  without  slight  or  injury  to  his 
own  congregation. 

As  he  walked,  his  mind  was  rather 
bent  upon  secular  than  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  the  first  place  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  idea  that  any  one 
should  seriously  desire  to  injure  such 
humble  people  as  the  Brown  family, 
yet  he  had  quite  knowledge  of  the 
world  enough  to  understand  that  a 
practical  London  solicitor  like  Mr. 
Sharpe  would  not  be  disposed  to  give 
him  such  a  warning  without  suflicient 
reason,  and  as  he  loved  the  boy  wi*h 
all  the  yearning  affection  of  a  child¬ 
less  and  lonely  man,  this  warning  made 
him  very  uneasy.  He  resolved  to  speak 
to  Thomas  Brown  himself  .about  it,  and 
take  counsel  with  th.at  north-country 
man  who  was  canny,  though  so  silent ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  trusted  himself  alone  in 
Madge’s  presence  since  they  parted 
that  winter’s  evening  in  the  Glebe 
meadows,  yet  he  thought  he  would 
speak  to  her  now,  and  inquire  if  she 
knew  or  could  guess  at  anything  which 
would  throw  a  light  on  this  mystery. 

He  w.as  walking  on,  absorbed  in 
these  thoughts,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  tall  handsome  man  in 
the  military  uniform  of  a  crack  cav¬ 
alry  regiment.  He  had  streamers  of 
gayly-colored  ribbons  in  his  forage 
cap;  his  buttons  and  spurs  glittered 
like  burnished  silver.  He  carried  a 
gilt-headed  riding  whip  under  his. 
arm,  and  was  a  very  fine  fellow  in¬ 
deed.  Tliree  louts  in  smock  frocks, 

'  also  with  ribbons  in  their  hats,  stood 
'  near  him,  and  one  youth  of  a  better 
class,  who  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  at  the  table  of  the  road-side  ale¬ 
house  where  they  were  assembled.  | 
These  were  recruits  for  her  Majesty’s 
service.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  the 
United  Kingdom  was  at  this  period 
divided  into  districts  in  charge  of  re- 
cruiting  officers  who  were  gentlemen ; 
j  but  the  actual  enlistment  of  recruits 
was  carried  on  by  non-commissioned 
'  officers  under  them.  The  acceptance 
!  of  a  shilling  from  a  recruiting  sergeant 
as  an  earnest  of  the  queen’s  bounty, 
constituted  an  act  of  enlistment,  and 
the  practice  of  obtaining  recruits  at  a 
public-house,  where  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  lied  and  got  drunk  freely 
for  his  country’s  good,  was  very  gen¬ 
eral  at  that  time ;  as  it  seems  to  be 


still.  Indeed,  the  system  in  full  force 
was  to  catch  bumpkins  by  the  aid  of 
flattery  and  strong  drink;  and  then  to 
j  tell  them  what  was  not  true,  in  order 
i  to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  their 
I  part  to  escape.  The  non-commis- 
.  sioned  officer  got  paid  so  much  a  head 
i  per  bumpkin,  and  was  frequently  the 
e.xpertest  liar  in  his  regiment.  He 
:  was  well  aware  that  there  were  certain 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament  against 
I  his  merry  proceedings,  but  he  artfully 
contrived  that  they  should  remain  a 
,  dead  letter,  by  inventing  the  most 
I  marvellous  n.arratives  and  keeping  up 
a  wonderful  halo  of  deception  in  the 
j  bumpkin’s  mind,  till  he  found  himself 
I  fast  fixed  in  uniform,  with  a  sabre  or  a 
^  bavonet  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Mowledy  saw  at  a  glance  what 
i  had  happened.  The  lad  who  sat  with 
■  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands  at  the 
1  alehouse  table,  was  young  Brown. 

I  The  curate  walked  straight  up  to 
I  his  pupil,  and  the  dashing  sergeant, 
j  at  once  recognizing  his  profession  by 
i  the  straightly-cut  black  coat  and  white 
cravat  which  marks  it  so  distinctly 
even  in  Protestant  countries,  stood  up 
and  saluted. 

“William!”  said  the  curate,  in  a 
voice  very  firm  but  very  gentle.  “  It 
is  I,  Mr.  Alowledy,  your  friend.  Look 
up  and  tell  me  what  has  happened.” 

The  boy’s  shoulders  shook  as  if  he 
were  sobbing,  and  he  held  his  head 
tighter  in  his  hands  for  some  seconds, 
but  when  he  looked  up  his  eyes  were 
quite  dry,  and  he  met  the  curate’s  gaze 
steadily  as  one  who  felt  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of,  though  his  face 
was  flushed  and  his  lip  trembled. 

“  What  is  your  regiment,  ser¬ 
geant  ?  ”  asked  the  curate,  in  that  un¬ 
conscious  tone  of  command  which  all 
English  gentlemen  adopt  towards  their 
inferiors  in  social  rank ;  a  tone  which 
belongs  to  a  people  whose  nobles  are 
still  powerful,  a  tone  which  is  perhaps 
natural  to  all  conquering  races. 

“  The  1st  Lancers,  sir,”  answered 
the  sergeant,  saluting  again  from  habit 
and  instinctively  obeying  the  unex¬ 
pressed  order  the  gentleman  had  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  the 
curate,  “  and  please  to  remember  that 
I  know  your  colonel,  and  that  you  will 
have  to  answer  to  me  for  this  recruit. 
You  are.  aware  that  he  cannot  be  at¬ 
tested  before  a  magistrate  till  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed  from  his  en¬ 
listment.” 

“  Quite  aware  of  it,  sir,”  replied  the 
sergeant  civilly,  and  he  saluted  again. 

“  Your  headquarters  are,  I  suppose, 
at  Dronington  ?  ”  continued  the  cu¬ 
rate,  interrogating  the  sergeant  as  if 
he  had  been  his  commanding  officer. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  sergeant, 
standing  as  straight  as  a  dart,  in  the 
attitude  of  attention. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  curate;  then 
turning  to  young  Brown,  he  said  affec¬ 
tionately,  “  William,  I  shall  see  you 
again  to-night.” 

(To  b«  eonttoued.) 
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(CoDtinued.) 

'  Thekla  is  no  soft  enchantress,  serving  the  aims  of  an  am¬ 
bition  which  is  beyond  her  sphere.  Her  judgment  is  un¬ 
clouded  even  by  her  love ;  at  the  risk  of  her  own  heart¬ 
break,  she  bids  her  lover  obey  his  honorable  and  direct 
impulse  to  leave  her  father  when  Wallenstein  throws  off  his 
allegiance  ;  and  when  the  news  of  Max’s  death,  the  only 
news  that  was  to  be  looked  for,  comes,  Thekla  is  heroic  in 
the  great  calm  of  grief  that  succeeds  her  first  desperation. 
Her  famous  song  has  afforded  a  sentimentally  foolish  ex¬ 
pression  of  fictitious  or  superficial  feeling  to  so  many,  that 
we  almost  fear  to  quote  it  as  showing  the  very  key-note  of 
her  noble  character.  There  is  no  wail  of  discontent  in  it, 
but  a  magnificent  stillness  of  woe.  “  I  have  had  all  the 
happiness  of  earth  —  I  have  lived  and  loved.’'  What  finer 
utterance  was  ever  given  to  Youth’s  pathetic  record  of  its 
own  brief  existence,  its  characteristic  mingling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  despair  ?  —  a  whole  world  of  meaning  breathes 
through  the  brief  simplicity  of  those  much-abused  words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  drama,  nor  point  out 
the  somewhat  stern  and  careless  hand  with  which  Schiller 
draws  his  group  of  generals  —  all  moved  by  one  impulse, 
and  that  the  meanest  motive  of  which  humanity  is  capable, 
mere  self-interest.  Perhaps  our  interest  would  have  been 
distracted  from  the  principal  figure,  had  the  poet  shown  us 
any  relenting  on  the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers,  any 
power  of  judgment  or  lingering  softness  of  sympathy  and 
devotion  to  tne  chief  who  had  dealt  so  generously  with 
them.  As  it  is,  their  universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser  ma¬ 
terial  nature,  the  instant  response  which  all  make  to  Picco- 
lomini’s  whisper  of  danger  on  one  side  and  reward  on  the 
other  —  with  the  one  exception  of  Butler,  who  is  moved  bv 
the  sharper  sting  of  injured  self-love ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tertsky  and  Ilio,  to  the 
chief  whom  they  drag  on  to  bis  ruin,  hoping  for  unparal¬ 
leled  success  and  advancement  through  his  means,  —  keep 
in  perfect  relief  the  one  great  form,  whom  we  seem  to  see 
against  a  pure  heaven  of  blue,  even  in  his  wrong-doing,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  stormy  and  crowded  background  which  is  ap- 
prrariate  to  the  others. 

The  tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much  slaughter  as 
“  Hamlet,”  but  the  reader  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  massa¬ 
cre.  The  confusion,  excitement,  and  terror  of  the  murder 
of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine  vaguely  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  sudden  tragic  commotion  and  half-heard  tu¬ 
mult;  the  pathos  of  Thekla’s  flight  to  the  tomb  of  her 
lover,  where  we  know  her  broken  heart  will  cease  to  beat  ; 
and  the  brief  tragic  record  of  that  young  hero’s  end  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  —  come  one  after  another,  with  differing  de¬ 
grees  of  pain,  which  gather  into  one  sombre  but  fine  climax. 
All  the  noble  figures  thus  depart  by  separate  ways  into  the 
darkness ;  the  ignoble  remain  to  wear  out  their  meaner 
lives  as  Fate  permits ;  but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch 
of  anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than  death,  for  the  am¬ 
bitious  schemer  Piccolomini,  who  has  built  his  own  for¬ 
tunes  on  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallenstein  is 
dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his  glory,  his  power,  bis 
honor,  his  family,  all  made  an  end  of,  in  total  and  universal 
destruction.  The  other  wins  ;  but  he  wins  by  losing  all 
that  has  made  the  struggle  worth  his  while.  When  the 
now  childless  Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate  lodging  of  his 
firiend  and  victim,  and  has  the  imperial  letter  put  into  his 
hand  addressed  to  the  Prince  Piccolomini,  we  see  that  suc¬ 
cess  has  a  more  desperate  punishment  than  failure,  and 
that  there  is  in  the  victory  of  deceit  and  self-regard  a  more 
appalling  blackness  and  anguish  than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which  Schiller  loved  to  carry 
through  all  the  realms  of  fancy  has  its  most  full  and  im¬ 
pressive  expression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller’s  dramas  into  which  our  space 
permits  us  to  enter,  and  which  is  to  ourselves  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  works  of  imagination  in  existence,  is  the 
“  Maid  of  Orleans.”  No  being  more  attractive  to  the  im¬ 
agination  than  Joan  of  Arc  has  ever  found  a  place  in 
history ;  and  in  this  drama  the  poet  has  poured  all  the 
glowing  light  of  genius  upon  that  beautiful  simple  figure, 
expanding  its  outlines  into  an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  generous 
enthusiasm  and  visionary  glory.  No  historical  doubt  or 
questioning  interferes  with  Schiller’s  fervor  of  poetic  ad¬ 
miration.  His  natural  love  of  everything  ideally  pure  and 
lofty  finds  the  most  genuine  satisfaction  in  such  a  subject 
The  tender  skill  with  which  he  contrives  for  his  heroine  a 
shadow  of  weakness  as  ideal  as  her  strength  and  purity  — 
the  wavering  of  her  virgin  soul  from  alisolute  duty  at  the 
sight  of  the  ikir-faced  Englishman  —  the  soft  magic  which 
steals  into  her  imagination  alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless 
of  visionary  sins,  —  could  only  have  originated  in  a  mind  as 
pure,  and  a  heart  as  capable  of  understanding  purity.  Here 
genius  itself  would  not  be  half  so  great,  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  pure  soul  and  stainless  moral  temperament. 

This  noble  rendering  of  the  Pucelle’s  wonderful  story 
gives  us  not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  imaginative  creations, 
but  reveals  to  us  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  sweetness 
of  the  poet’s  mind,  capable,  in  an  age  so  soiled  and  so  un¬ 
believing,  in  the  very  shadow  of  that  vile  image  by  which 
Voltaire  made  himself  infamous,  of  placing  so  fair  a  vision 
before  the  world.  How  far  the  supernatural  elements  in¬ 
volved  are  justifiable  we  need  not  ask;  for  anything  is  jus¬ 
tifiable  which  contributes  to  the  excellence  of  a  creation  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  features  of  a  tale  so  uni¬ 
versally  known.  The  character  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  herself  is 
what  we  seek  in  every  repetition  of  her  story  ;  and  we  know 
none  so  elevated  or  so  ^autiful  as  that  of  Schiller.  A 
shade  of  musing  sadness  mingles  at  all  times  with  the  ra¬ 
diance  of  high  purpose  and  rapt  resolution  which  carry  her 
through  her  mission.  In  the  midst  of  battle  and  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  between  the  suitors  who  con¬ 
tend  for  her  favor,  and  the  archbishop  before  whom  she 
bows  in  loyal  humility,  she  is  a  thing  apart,  softly  ab¬ 
stracted  in  her  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  No 
complication  of  other  emotions  breaks  in,  except  once,  to 
weaken  the  single  and  fixed  purpose  which  gives  so  much 
grandeur  to  her  figure.  The  cloud  which  passes  over  her 
IS  absolute,  like  the  brightness  of  her  first  appearance. 
Her  visionary  sin  darkens  her  whole  being  while  it  lasts. 
She  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  That  guilt  is  not  hers  ;  but  other  guilt  is  hers, 
of  which  no  one  knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from  all 
pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  silent,  for  she  has  gone  astray. 
She  suffers  dumbly  the  false  blame,  the  ungrateful  frenzy 
of  the  populace  against  her,  who  but  now  made  the  heavens 
ring  with  her  name.  She  wanders  forth  alone,  uncom¬ 
plaining,  not  even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful  companion 
the  fact  that  she  is  innocent.  Musing  she  goes,  as  musing 
she  came,  her  soul  wrapt  in  thoughts  incomprehensible  to 
those  around  her;  until  in  the  silence  and  unresisted 
shame  her  heart  is  treed  from  her  error,  her  divine  confi¬ 
dence  returns. 

Schiller  has  not  dared  to  follow  Joanna  through  the  real 
facts  of  her  story  —  he  has  shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that 
profound  misapprehension  of  her  contemporaries  which  even 
our  Shakespeare  was  not  great  enough  to  free  his  kingly  im¬ 
agination  from.  He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maiden  a  death 
less  terrible  and  more  poetic,  a  change  for  which  perhaps  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  we  may  thank  him,  though  we  can 
conceive  how  those  terrible  facts  might  be  so  treated  as  to 
add  yet  a  nobler  drama  to  literature.  Joanna  dies  glori¬ 
ously  after  a  victory,  in  Schiller’s  noble  poem  —  a  fact  which 
satisfies  better  the  natural  human  craving  for  some  sort  of 
poetic  justice,  popularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  dramas,  which  are  less  lofty 
than  these  two  supreme  productions  of  the  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  “  Tell,”  which  is  one  of  the  best  known,  is  a 
fine,  animated,  and  picturesque  production,  full  of  life  and 
action,  and  with  many  passages  of  great  poetical  merit ; 
but  it  fails  in  character,  there  Ming  too  much  action  and 
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Ttriety  of  8cene  for  any  consistent  study  of  individual  mind 
or  heart.  To  ourselves  “  Don  Carlos  ”  is  more  interesting 
than  either  “  Tell  ”  or  “  Mary  Stuart ;  ”  but  the  reputation 
of  Schiller,  we  believe,  can  never  be  more  fitly  justified  and 
realized  than  by  the  two  works  to  which  we  have  specially 
referred  —  the  great  philosophical  conception  of  Wallenstein 

_ the  pure,  noble,  and  glowing  imagination  which  appears 

in  the  story  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

These  dramas  are  like  the  leading  figures  in  another 
drama,  that  of  the  poet’s  life.  Behind  them,  like  the 
crowds  of  Wallenstein’s  army,  is  a  thronged  background 
of  other  work,  enough  of  itself  to  have  filled  the  days  of 
anv  ordinary  man.  Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in  Schil¬ 
ler’s  history.  We  need  not  attempt  any  account  of  “  Tha¬ 
lia,”  or  the  “  Horen,”  or  of  those  personal  epigrams  entitled 
“  Xenien.”  by  which  he  and  Goethe  lashed  their  contempo¬ 
raries  —  which  doubtless  both  poets  thought  of  as  matters 
of  no  ordinary  weight,  and  which  stung  half  Germany 
into  wrath  and  retaliation. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  pettiness  of  quarrels, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius,  than  the  weariness,  not 
to  speak  of  any  warmer  feeling,  with  which  we  regard  those 
fossilized  relics  of  past  squabbles,  no  doubt  deeply  exciting 
at  the  time  to  the  personages  involved.  To  be  sure  there 
is  still  a  public  which  dwells  upon  the  “  Dunciad ;  ”  and  the 
minds  which  relish  that,  might  probably  find  some  pas¬ 
turage  in  the  “  Xenien,”  which  luckily  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  are  dead  as  red-herrings,  and  not  more  attrac-  ' 
live.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  mind  of  any  but  a  very 
enthusiastic  reader  can  follow  the  purpose  of  Schiller  in 
those  poems  which  he  himself  entitles  “  Culture-Historie,” 
and  devotes  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Poets,  like 
common  men,  are  curiously  destitute  of  that  power  of  seeing 
their  own  lives  in  perspective,  which  enables  them  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  small  from  the  great.  Wordsworth,  we  re¬ 
member,  intended  his  own  poems  to  form  something  like  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  the  relation  which  each  bore  to  each ; 
but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth  ever  thinks  of  his  Gothic 
cathedral  now,  or  reckons  the  “  Prelude  ”  a  nave,  the  “  Ex¬ 
cursion  ”  a  choir,  the  lesser  poems  chapels,  as  the  poet  in 
divine  foolishness  would  have  had  him  do  ? 

We  cannot  any  more  find  additional  beauty  or  inatruc- 
tiveness  in  Schiller’s  classifications.  It  is  little  to  us  now  — 
if  it  ever  was  much  to  any  living  soul  —  to  learn  that  the 
“  Eleusinian  Mysteries  ”  “  record  the  social  benefits  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  the  ‘  Four  Ages  ’  panegyrizes  the  influence  of  poe¬ 
try  in  all  times ;  the  ‘  Walk  ’  traces  in  a  series  of  glowing 
pictures  the  development  of  general  civilization ;  the  ‘  Lay 
of  the  Bell’  commemorates  the  stages  of  life.”  For  these 
poetic  caprices  we  care  nothing ;  but  we  do  care  to  hear  that 
it  was  when  he  visited  Rudoldstadt  as  a  lover,  in  those 
long,  dreamy,  patient  summers,  when  Lotte  gradually 
charmed  his  life  into  hope  and  strength,  that  the  poet  saw 
the  curious  and  facinating  work  of  casting  a  bell,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  glowing  imagination  that  suggestion  which 
was  to  blossom  in  so  many  tender  and  beautiful  pictures. 

Of  the  “  Lay  of  the  Bell  ”  we  need  scarcely  speak.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  Schiller’s  poems ;  and 
though  most  people  who  have  learned  German  have  stumbled 
through  it  painfully  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress , 
we  ilo  not  suppose  there  are  many  who  have  not  carried 
some  of  those  lovely  domestic  scenes  away  with  them,  or 
who  fail  to  remember  how  the  loaded  wains  come  home  at 
evening ;  how  the  housemother  “  resteth  never ;  ”  how  the 
father  counts  the  children’s  heads  after  the  fire  has  ruined 
him,  and,  finding  none  of  them  lost,  is  comforted.  How 
beautifully  the  life  of  that  homely  Germany  gleams  upon 
us  through  those  flowing  rhymes,  —  careful,  frugal,  labori¬ 
ous,  loving,  encircled  by'  fresh  fields  and  clouds  and  sun¬ 
sets  —  or  those  high-{>eaked  roofs  and  narrow  streets, 
through  which  the  rumor  of  the  fire  run's  wildly  with  the 
clanging  of  the  bells  I  The  translations  of  the  late  T^ord 
Lytton,  himself  almost  as  universal  and  as  industrious  as 
Schiller,  give  in  many  cases  an  admirable  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  beautiful  life  of  these  minor  poems  ;  though  the  merest 
learner  in  German,  on  comparing  the  translation  with  the 
(niginal,  will  recover  many  a  spark  of  meaning  which 


i  must  disappear  even  in  the  best  version.  Many  of  Schil- 
:  ler’s  lesser  poems  are  acclimatized  among  us  almost  as  if 
I  they  belonged  to  our  own  language,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
I  say  more  for  their  genial  and  gentle  power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass  of  work  with  a  modest 
industry  which  never  made  any  ostentatious  display.  He 
had,  however,  his  peculiar  ways  of  working,  which  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  his  contemporaries,  and  call  forth  the  re¬ 
gret  and  even  blame  of  his  biographers.  He  was,  like  most 
sensitive  men,  impatient  of  interruption,  and  required 
quiet  and  solitude  for  his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a  char- 
!  acteristic  retirement  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  soli¬ 
tary  hermitages  where  the  world  could  not  invade  him. 
During  the  day  he  was  visible  like  other  men,  but  when 
night  came  he  would  leave  his  house  and  betake  himself  to 
some  lonely  place  in  a  garden,  where  nothing  but  the  night 
winds  and  murmur  of  the  leaves  could  bear  him  company. 
This  custom,  we  are  told,  began  as  early  in  his  life  as  his 
residence  in  Dresden.  When  he  was  settled  in  Jena,  in 
comparative  pecuniary  ease,  and  with  great  work  in  hand, 
he  bought  a  little  garden  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
retirement.  The  situation  was  fine. 

“  On  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prospect  into  the  valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir-moun¬ 
tains  of  the  neighboring  forests,  Schiller  built  himself  a 
small  house,  with  a  single  chamber.  .  .  .  On  sitting  down 
to  his  desk  at  night,  he  was  wont  to  keep  some  strong  cof¬ 
fee  or  wine-chocolate,  but  more  frequently  a  flask  of  old 
Rhenish  or  champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might 
trom  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often 
the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  whoever  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  him  on  such  occasions  —  a  thing  very  easy 
to  be  done  from  the  heights  lying  opposite  to  his  little  gar¬ 
den-house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  dell,  might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  'n  his 
chamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  his  chair 
and  writing.  In  winter  he  was  found  at  his  desk  till  four 
or  even  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  —  in  summer  till  to¬ 
wards  three.  ’ 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have  seemed  to  those  dark¬ 
ling  spectators  watching  across  the  dell,  in  which  the 
Lintra  hack  or  burn  tinkled  unseen  beneath  the  stars,  the 
solitary  lighted  window  opposite,  the  tall  worn  figure 
passing  and  repassing,  the  inspired  pale  countenance,  worn 
and  weary,  witn  which  the  poet  turned  to  his  work !  The 
long  summer  nights  which  thus  passed  over  him  were 
wearing  away  his  enfeebled  strength,  and  his  days  were 
already  numbered ;  but  there  is  something  which  brings 
the  tears  to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse,  across  the  years  of 
the  lonely  poet.  Was  the  saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail 
standing  by  him  in  the  silence  while  the  burn  sang  softly 
and  the  stars  glowed  silent  in  the  midsummer  sky  ?  Did  he 
pause,  like  his  great  hero,  to  contemplate  those  shining 
mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet  and  solemn  wonder  of  an 
intelligence  as  great  as  they  ?  No  doubt  the  watchers  on 
the  opposite  height  thought  of  those  night  scenes  when 
they  nocked  in  the  eager  crowd  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
Maid  in  her  glory  and  agony,  and  to  watch  breathless  the 
last  moments  of  Wallenstein.  The  picture  is  one  which 
will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all. 

It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  the  gentle  poet  to  whom 
friendship  and  love  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had 
fully  and  richly  all  that  better  part  of  success  which  is 
dear  to  the  poetic  soul.  He  was  never  rich,  but  his  coun¬ 
try  set  him  in  her  heart,  and  wherever  he  went  honor  and 
tender  homage  surrounded  him.  Once  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  “  Maid  of  Orleans,”  the  beautiful  crown  of  all 
his  poetical  works,  the  whole  audience  hurried  out  to  the 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  made  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass, 
holding  up  their  children  to  see  the  glory  of  their  race. 

He  had  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Goethe, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  time,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  affection  of  all  worth  caring  for  in  Germany.  A  ten¬ 
der  enthusiasm  for  himself — so  gentle  always,  so  friendly, 
tender,  and  true,  as  well  as  for  his  noble  poetry,  seems  to 
have  filled  the  country  and  universal  heart.  His  last  years 
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were  clouded  by  constant  sufferings,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  while  yet  no  whit 
of  mental  strength  was  abated. 

In  May,  1805,  a  cold,  ungenial  spring,  breathincr  chill 
death  to  the  delicate  frame,  he  ended  his  many  sufferings. 
Those  whom  he  loved  best  were .  round  his  bed.  His 
youngest  child,  an  infant  seven  months  old,  he  kissed  and 
blessed  when  the  end  approached,  gazing  at  the  helpless 
creature  with  that  unspeakable  pathetic  resignation  of  his 
natural  trust  into  God’s  hands,  which  is  perhaps  the  last 
and  supremest  sacrifice  the  heart  can  make.  When  one  of 
the  anxious  watchers  asked  how  he  felt,  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  “  Calmer  and  calmer.”  Many  things  were  growing 
clear  to  him,  he  added,  as  he  himself  disappeared  from  all 
who  loved  him  into  the  last  darkness.  It  was  a  death-scene 
worthy  of  so  serene  and  pure  a  spirit. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to  tell  Goethe  of  his 
friend’s  end.  He  read  it  after  a  while  in  the  pale  faces 
and  averted  looks  of  his  attendants,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  that  fell  upon  the  place.  He  himself,  an  older  man, 
was  destined  long  to  survive  the  good  and  gentle  Schiller, 
the  life-long  contrast  between  them  lasting  longer  even 
than  existence.  They  stand  like  the  Spirit  of  Earth  and 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven  working  together  in  that  vast  and 
shadowy  German  land  which  they  revealed.  Goethe,  grand 
egotist,  apostle  of  life,  enjoyment,  beauty,  yet  expounder  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  of  men  and  life  which  can  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  human  wordsj —  a  demigod,  un-huniau,  un-moral, 
full  of  infinite  forbearance,  toleration,  impartiality ;  capable 
of  passion  and  of  kindness,  but  little  of  love  —  is  without 
doubt  the  greatest.  But  how  tenderly  beside  him  rises  the 
pale  figure,  worn  with  many  troubles,  so  much  less  massive, 
so  much  more  spiritual ;  passionate  for  good  and  against 
evil,  not  passive  but  intense  in  moral  purity  —  the  celestial 
against  the  earthly  !  “  His  conscience  was  his  muse,”  said 
Mada'?''  de  Stacl,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who  wearied 
Schiller;  but  nothing  more  vividly  and  tenderly  true  has 
been  said  of  him.  It  expresses  at  once  his  genius  and  his 
life. 


JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 

I. 

Thkre  is  an  undeniable  fascination  in  pastoral  music,  in 
smock-frocks,  in  porches  with  green  curtains  of  leaf  and 
tendril  to  shade  the  glare  of  the  summer’s  day.  These 
pretty  old  villages,  whatever  their  hidden  defects  may  be, 
have  at  least  the  innocent  charms  of  confiding  lattice,  arched 
elm-boughs,  and  babbling  streamlets.  Perhaps  the  clear 
water  rushes  under  a  wooden  bridge,  washing  by  the 
Doctor’s  garden  wall,  and  past  the  village  green  (shady 
with  its  ancient  elms,  beneath  which  the  children  play  and 
^e  elders  stretch  their  tired  limbs),  and  then  travels  on 
into  green  summery  dells  of  clematis  and  willow  light.  In 
feudal  countries  a  strong  castle  dominates  each  nestling 
hamlet ;  here  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place  is  the  Squire’s 
house  upon  the  hill,  or  the  church  tower,  with  its  flight  of 
birds  and  musical  old  clappers  sounding  at  intervals,  and 
dunning  and  dinning  the  villagers  to  their  wooden  prayers, 
and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor  to  their  fusty  baize  cush¬ 
ions. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Hayhurst  (a  village  that  answers 
as  well  to  this  description  as  any  other)  is  Crosslane 
Station,  where  the  the  train  stops  of  summer  evenings. 
When  you  alight  upon  the  platform,  the  engine  starts  off 
again,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  little  crowd  of  village  folks, 
market  carts  and  baskets,  and  wayfarers  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  dLsperse  :  some  follow  the  road  that  runs  past  pas¬ 
turing  slopes  where  the  docks  are  wading ;  others  climb  the 
stile  and  dip  into  clover  fields  ;  one  little  cart  with  a  shabby 
white  horse  takes  a  contrary  road,  bleaker  and  less  fre¬ 
quented.  It  pushes  under  a  railway-bridge,  an<l  runs  by  flats 
and  reedy  marshes,  and  past  deserted-lo<«ing  farms  towards 
an  open  country,  where  willows  start  into  line,  and  distant 
downs  mark  the  horizon,  and  far-away  villages  stand  bl  i  k 
against  the  sky. 


[September  27, 

I  The  boy  with  the  dark  eyes,  who  drives  the  cart,  is  my 
hero,  young  Hans  Lefevre  ;  that  low  house  by  the  common 
is  his  home ;  and  the  distant  village  is  Foxslip,  of  evil 
reputation.  It  had  a  bad  name  once :  thieves  and  wicked 
.  people  were  supposed  to  live  there,  and  to  infest  the  moor, 
fliany  stories  were  told  of  dark  doings  at  the  dreary  little 
inn,  which  still  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  common.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  neither  church  nor  school,  parson 
not  schoolmaster,  in  Foxslip  parish.  The  chief  land-owner 
was  Farmer  Lefevre,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  no  money 
to  give  away  ;  he  had  bills  out,  people  said,  and  was  hard 
pressed  to  meet  them.  He  was  a  flighty,  irreligious  sort  of 
I  man.  He  did  nothing  for  the  poor ;  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  schemes.  He  scoffed  openly  at  the  High  Church 
revivalisms  which  were  going  on  at  Hayhurst  under  the 
I  Squire’s  patronage.  On  Sundays,  when  the  wind  blew 
1  westward,  he  used  (so  it  was  said)  to  go  out  shooting 
crows  in  church  time,  knowing  that  the  Squire  could  hear 
'  the  report  of  his  gun  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  and  Sir  George 
Gorges  swore  he  would  convict  him. 

Farmer  Lefevre  was  almost  always  in  hot  water  with 
one  person  and  another:  with  the  Bishop,  whom  he 
accu.<ed  of  every  crime  of  which  a  bishop  is  capable  ;  with 
the  Stjuire,  with  whom  he  had  a  standing  dispute  about  the 
lease  of  his  best  fields.  His  father  had  bought  them  from 
the  Squire’s  father  years  before,  at  a  time  when  old  Sir 
George  was  in  urgent  need  of  money.  I  say  Itought,  but  the 
old  Scpiire  was  too  proud  to  convey  the  land  to  a  stranger 
absolutely.  He  had  granted  a  lease  for  a  term  ofyears,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  lease  h.ad  been  lost  ;  but  the  Farmer 
declared  that  the  S(juire  could  produce  it  if  he  had  chosen 
to  do  so.  It  was  certain  that  the  first  Sir  George  had  re- 
j  ceived  a  good  sum  as  if  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  that 
I  neither  he  nor  his  son  had  ever  asked  for  any  rent  since 
'  the  bargain  was  made  :  except  indeed  the  almost  nominal 
i  sum  which  the  farmer  paid  year  by  year.  Lefevre  had 
!  also  quarrelled  with  his  wife’s  family.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had 
j  been  a  Miss  Hans,  and  made  an  unfortunate  match,  her 
'  relations  said  —  so  did  not  she  —  for  if  ever  two  people 
j  were  happy  together.  Farmer  Lefevre  and  his  wile  were 
I  happy  and  tenderly  united.  The  Farmer,  although  some¬ 
what  abrupt  in  speech  and  manner,  had  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  grand-looking  man  ;  his  grandfather 
had  come  over  from  Normandy,  and  from  him  he  hatl  in¬ 
herited  the  dark  eyes  and  pale  high-cut  aristocratic  features, 
that  might  have  belonged  to  Squire  Gorges  himself,  with 
his  many  quarterings  and  co-heiress  grandmothers  and 
great-aunts.  Young  Gorges,  the  Squire’s  son,  with  his 
fat,  blonde,  Saxon  face,  looked  far  more  like  a  fanner’s 
son  than  did  Hans  Lefevre,  our  hero,  the  only  child  of 
this  rebellious  and  unpopular  yeoman.  Every  one  had  a 
stone  to  throw  at  Farmer  Lefevre.  It  is  true  he  paid 
higher  wages  than  the  neighboring  employers  ;  but  he 
was  a  stern  master,  and  expected  a  cruel  day’s  work. 
He  was  so  strong  himself,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
feel  for  others.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  selfish  money¬ 
making  schemes,  people  said.  But  in  all  this  they  judged 
him  hardly  ;  he  was  working  for  his  wife  and  his  son,  and 
for  the  people  who  spoke  so  harshly  of  his  life.  He  was 
draining  and  planting  at  great  expense,  and  he  had  borrowed 
j  money  to  turn  a  feverish  marsh  into  wholesome  crop-land. 

!  He  vowed  he  should  pay  himself  back  in  good  time,  and 
would  live  to  a  hundred  years,  if  only  to  spite  Sir  George; 
but  his  reckoning  failed  ;  he  died  at  forty,  quite  suddenly, 
out  in  the  h.ayfield  one  day'.  He  had  been  helping  his 
men  to  lift  a  great  stack  of  straw,  and  he  must  have 
strained  himself  in  some  fatal  way,  for  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart  and  fell  back  in  the  sun.  And  at  that  minute 
I  the  farm  and  fields,  and  all  his  hard  work  and  hard  sav¬ 
ings,  went  back  to  the  Squire  on  the  hill-side.  Sir 
George  insisted  that  the  lease  was  ended  by  Farmer 
Lefevre’s  death,  and  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  him. 
Hans  was  but  seventeen  ;  his  mother  was  no  match  for  the 
Sijuire,  crushed  as  she  was  by  her  trouble.  A  great 
I  shadow  of  sorrow  came  into  the  little  farmhouse-— a 
passionate  grief,  uncontrolled,  sobbed  away  in  burning 
tears.  Emelyn  Lefevre  was  an  impulsive  woman ;  in  her 
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own  pain  she  forgot  how  cruelly  she  was  raking  the  one 
heart  that  yet  beat  for  her.  She  clung  to  Ilans,  who  said 
nothing  as  he  sat  pale  and  shivering  by  her  side,  softly 
stroking  her  burning  hands,  while  the  poor  widow  poured 
out  all  her  sorrow  and  felt  relieved.  But  as  iortheboy,  ^ 
dearly  as  he  loved  his  mother,  he  had  loved  his  father 
still  more,  and  this  death  sunk  deep  into  his  soul  and  into 
his  life.  He  vowed  to  himself  to  win  back  his  inheritance, 
but  for  the  present  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  He 
knew,  although  the  others  had  not  known,  of  his  father’s 
generous  schemes  for  the  people  round  about.  He  knew 
all  that  the  Farmer  had  had  at  heart,  and  the  future  that 
he  had  planned  when  the  lands  were  ready,  and  the  people 
had  learnt  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  honest  independence, 
and  not  to  receive  it  as  a  dole,  crumb  by  crumb.  But  all 
this  was  over  now  :  the  cottage  (it  scarcely  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  farmhouse)  was  their  own  ;  but  the  fields  went 
back  to  the  Squire,  who  offered  no  compensation  for  the 
money  which  had  been  sunk  uj)on  them.  Sir  George 
liked  to  square  his  accounts,  and  he  felt  that  he  hiid  more 
than  made  it  up  with  man  and  with  his  conscience  when 
he  built  the  pretty  little  Gothic  church  at  Foxslip,  out  of 
the  very  first  year’s  profit;  he  also  erected  the  schools 
and  a  comfortable  parsonage  for  his  second  son,  who  was 
just  married,  to  his  father’s  content.  And  so  it  happened 
that  a  parson  had  come  to  Foxslip,  and  a  pony-carriage 
and  a  parsonage,  and  by  degrees  followed  a  pretty  school- 
house,  with  weather-cocks  and  an  inviting  porch  open  to 
the  road-side,  and  sp  it  came  about  that  Lady  Stella 
teaches  in  the  schools  daily,  and  helps  the  schoolmistress 
with  her  influence  and  advice.  And  the  children  come  ! 
regularly  in  the  pretty  little  red  cloaks  Lady  Stella  has  J 
given  them,  and  Mr.  Gorges  being  a  man  of  elorjuence  and  j 
enterprise,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  be  exorcised  from  i 
Foxslip.  Some  people  say  that  being  ousted  in  one  place,  | 
he  has  crossed  the  common  and  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Hayhurst,  hard  by,  among  the  elms  and  pastures  ;  we  all  ! 
know  that  he  is  said  to  patronize  railways,  and  Hayhurst  is 
nearer  the  station,  and  more  convenient  in  many  ways. 
Also  “  The  Green  Ladders  ”  public  house,  with  its  lattice 
windows  and  shining  oaken  bar,  is  a  far  more  cheerful  place 
than  the  dreary  little  “  Blue  Lion  ”  at  Foxslip. 

II. 

Some  foolish  people  let  their  lamps  go  out  for  want  of 
tending,  but  there  are  others  who  choke  theirs  with  too 
much  oil,  or  who  snuff  them  out  nervously  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  light  is  most  wanted.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was 
one  of  these :  an  incomplete  woman,  active,  impatient,  in¬ 
capable,  with  a  curious  power  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
lifting  herself  out  of  difficulties  (probably  because  she  did 
not  realize  them  fully)  which  might  have  overwhelmed  a 
less  sanguine  nature.  For  many  of  these  difficulties  she 
had  only  herself  to  blame,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  did  this  unsparingly,  making  matters  only  worse  for 
poor  Hans,  by  her  fits  of  remorse,  each  of  which  generally 
lasted  until  she  had  something  new  to  lament  over  —  the 
Squire’s  shabby  conduct,  and  her  relations’  unkindness, 
and  the  price  of  coals,  Hans’  idleness,  and  his  indifference 
about  a  profession,  and  her  own  incapacity.  Why  was  she 
only  a  woman  V  And  then  she  would  look  about  through 
her  tears  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  •  Very  often  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  she  had  done  nothing  at  all, 
but  that  wiis  not  in  her  nature.  Hans  could  give  her  no 
advice.  He  knew  noching  of  the  world,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupid  dream  for  some  time  after  his 
father’s  death.  His  mother  worried  at  life,  and  found  a 
mysterious  comfort. in  the  process,  but  the  boy  had  inher¬ 
ited  his  father’s  reserve.  He  could  not  put  words  to  feel¬ 
ings  as  his  mother  did.  She  never  guessed  how  much  he 
•uffered,  nor  that  his  nerves  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  for  years.  He  grew  taller  and 
leaner  every  day,  his  eyes  looked  dark  and  troubled ;  peo¬ 
ple  and  things  in  general  seemed  to  jar  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  attend  to  the  farm,  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  could 
not  pay,  and  his  interest  failed  day  by  day.  His  nights 


were  disturbed,  and  it  required  all  the  self-control  he  was 
capable  of  to  go  on  as  usual.  Mrs.  Lefevre  suspected 
nothing  ;  and  yet  she  was  a  loving-hearted  woman;  she 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  Hans  except 
leave  him  in  peace  —  thiit  indeed  would  have  been  against 
her  nature  —  and  while  blaming  her,  let  us  remember  that 
Emelyn  Lefevre  had  as  much  a  right  to  talk  as  Hans  had 
to  be  silent.  I  venture  to  put  in  this  plea,  though  I  know 
it  is  nut  a  popular  opinion. 

One  resource  young  Lefevre  had,  although  his  mother 
did  her  best  to  interfere  with  it :  he  was  very  fond  of  read¬ 
ing.  He  would  sit  contentedly  hour  after  hour,  poring 
over  his  father’s  old  books.  Mrs.  Lefevre  was  proud  of  his 
application,  but  still  more  annoyed  by  his  supineness  at  his 
age — ne:ir<y  nineteen — and  doing  nothing  for  himself. 
Even  Mrs.  Plsskett  had  remarked  — 

“  Mother,  how  can  you  !  ”  said  poor  Hans,  turning  very 
red  and  burying  his  face  in  the  book  again. 

Mrs.  Plaskett  was  the  grocer’s  retired  mother,  from  Hay¬ 
hurst,  a  good  old  creature,  with  a  lame  leg  and  a  pony- 
carriage,  who  was  glad  to  do  anybody’s  errands.  She  came 
over  ne.xt  d.ay  with  a  petition  from  her  niece,  the  house¬ 
keeper  at  the  Hall.  “  Five  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  if  yo’  can  do  it,  and  any  eggs  ye  can  spare.  Lady 
(iorges’  hens  be  not  a-layin’,  and  the  bride  is  expectit  to 
dinner.  She  is  to  stay  up  at  Stonnymore  till  her  own 
house  is  ready,  pretty  dear.  Miss  Gorges  do  seem  as 
pleased  as  her  brother  a’most,  so  my  niece  tells  me ;  they 
are  nigh  of  a  hage  ;  the  two  young  ladies  and  Miss  Gorges 
must  be  dull  o’  times.  ’Tis  a  dull  house —  Susy  do  feel  it 
so,  and  talks  o’  bettering  herscl’.  Sir  George  he  were 
alius  a  fault-finder.  My  Sammy  tells  me  as  how  they  calls 
him  the  Ilogre  at  the  ‘  Green  Ladders.’  ’Tis  that  Tom 
Parker,  Pll  be  bound.  Mrs.  Millard  should  set  her  face 
against  such  rudeness.  But  ye  seem  busy  to-day,  ma’am, 
and  put  about ;  shall  I  come  back  again  ?  ” 

“No,  I  am  not  more  bu.sy  now  than  usual,”  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre,  looking  up  and  down,  “  but  I  cannot  trust  that 
girl  of  mine  to  do  a  thing,  and  I  have  been  running  every¬ 
where  for  Hodgetts.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the 
cow-house  with  the  calf.” 

“  Is  not  that  Mr.  Hans  under  the  hoak  tree  ?  why  doan’t 
ye  send  him  to  see  to  the  poor  beast  Y  ”  said  Mrs.  Plaskett. 
“  I  took  a  good  look  at  him  as  I  passed.  1  didn’t  know 
him,  ma’am.  He  will  be  as  foine  a  man  as  his  father  be- 
foar  long  —  woo-a.  Jinny.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre’s  eyes  filled  up.  “  He  will  never  be 
what  his  father  was,”  she  said  despondingly,  as  she  turned 
to  go  into  the  house. 

“Eh!  poor  soul,  I  can  feel  for  ye,”  said  Mrs.  Plaskett, 
shaking  her  black  silk  bonnet.  “  An’  yet  I  have  been 
doubly  blessed  in  Tomraas  and  Sammy  too,  but  I  fear  yon 
lad  an’  his  books  is  no  great  stan’by.” 

“  My  son  is  all  I  could  possibly  wish,”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
with  some  dignity,  and  she  went  off,  not  without  some  mis¬ 
givings,  to  look  for  the  eggs.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  no  false 
shame,  and  disposed  of  her  eggs  and  butter  with  perfect 
self-possession  to  the  people  round  about.  Neither  she  nor 
they  ever  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady  born,  and  she  might 
have  sold  ten  times  the  amount  of  farm  produce  without 
loss  of  prestige.  But,  alas,  the  hens,  uninfluenced  by  proud 
descent,  forgot  to  lay  for  d.ays  together.  Something  seemed 
wrong  in  the  hen-house,  and  indeed  the  whole  farm  seemed 
to  be  dwindling  and  vanishing  away.  Hodgetts,  the  farm- 
servant,  was  not  clever  with  cattle.  Mrs.  ].,efevre  some¬ 
times  suspected  his  honesty.  Betty,  the  girl,  was  also 
more  stupid  than  any  one  could  have  believed  who  had  not 
seen  her  ways.  If  matters  did  not  mend  they  would  never 
be  able  to  live  there,  and  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
then  ?  Mrs.  Lefevre,  going  into  her  dairy,  found  that  the 
eggs  had  been  mixed,  that  the  butter  was  not  set,  nor  the 
milk-pans  washed  out,  and  Betty  was  discovered  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  with  heels,  the 
dream  of  months  past.  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  to  drive  off 
without  her  complement  of  eggs,  and  Mrs.  Lefevre,  vexed, 
and  flushed,  and  worried,  walked  across  the  field  to  the 
shady  oak,  underneath  which  Jack  was  lying. 
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“  Jack,  where  is  Hodgetts  —  what  are  you  about  ?  Do 
TO  and  see  to  the  calf.  How  can  I  do  everything  while  you 
fie  here  at  your  ease  ?  It  is  my  own  fault,  I  know.  I  have 
indulged  you  and  spoilt  you,  and  now  you  think  of  nothing 
but  your  idle  pleasure  —  ‘  Mill  on  Liberty  ’  —  what  are  you 
reading  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  How  can  you  spend 
your  time  on  all  this  rubbish?  I  know  I  do  not  do  my 
duty  by  you,  but  I  do  think  you  might  try  to  be  more  of  a 
comfort  to  —  to  ”  —  Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  burst  into  tears. 

Hans  looked  very  red.  “  I  came  here  to  get  out  of  Mrs. 
Plaskett’s  way.  I’ll  go  and  see  to  the  calf,  mother.  I’m 
very  sorry.” 

*•  Yes,  dear,  do  go,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Lefevre.  “  Oh,  that 
your  father  were  here  ;  I  cannot  remember  what  he  used  to 
give  the  cattle.  1  forget  everything,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  I  should  forget.  Oh,  what  a  life  this  is  I  ”  Tlie 
poor  soul  leant  against  the  tree,  sobbing  bitterly.  Life  was 
only  Emelyn  Lefevre  for  her  as  she  stoc^  there  in  her  black 
dress,  with  her  widow’s  cap  falling  off.  Life  is  only  our¬ 
selves  over  and  over  again.  It  is  you  for  you,  and  me  for 
me  —  our  own  perceptions  meeting  us  again  and  again. 
Life  was  Hans  Lefevre  for  the  young  fellow  striding  off  on 
his  way  to  the  stable ;  a  young  world,  troubled,  rel^llious, 
full  of  tender  sympathy ;  apathetic,  at  times,  but  only  at 
times :  it  was  also  moved  by  many  a  generous,  yet  silent 
determination  and  youthful  impulse.  Hans  possessed  a 
certain  sense  of  self-respect  and  reliance,  in  which  his 
mother  was  wanting :  her  very  humility  of  temper  was 
against  her  happiness.  She  was  a  good  woman,  conscious 
of  failure  —  not  the  less  conscious  of  it  because  she  had 
really  tried  to  do  her  duty. 

III. 

'fhe  poor  little  calf  gave  a  gasp  and  died,  and  Mrs.  Le' 
fevre  bursting  into  fresh  tears,  once  more  began  to  lament 
her  husband’s  death  and  her  hard  fate.  ”  He  might  have 
saved  the  poor  thing,”  she  said.  “  Hans  1  the  farrier  says 
that  bottle  of  brandy  was  the  worst  thing  we  could  have 
tried,  but  one  had  to  try  something,  and  Hodgetts  is  so 
dull,  and  indeed  I  meant  for  the  best.” 

“  Of  course  you  did,  mother,”  said  her  son,  trying  to 
comfort  her,  for  he  saw  she  was  in  real  distress.  “  Every¬ 
body  loses  a  calf  now  and  then.” 

“  Only  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  a  calf,  and  other  people 
can,”  sobbed  poor  Mrs.  Lefevre;  “  listen  to  that  poor  cow 
bellowing,  and  Sir  George’s  agent  wanted  to  buy  them  both 
only  last  week.  Why  didn’t  I  let  them  go,  only  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  dealings  with  that  man.  There  is  Patch 
coming  for  that  money  to-morrow,  and  Hodgetts’  wages  are  ' 
due,  and  ”  —  Hans  put  his  arm  round  her  and  pulled  her 
out  of  the  stable  into  the  little  orchard,  where  the  apple- 
trees  and  the  sunset  were  making  a  glow  overhead,  and  the 
flowers  and  green  and  fallen  twigs,  and  the  tangle  of  daisies 
and  bright-headed  buttercups,  were  soft  under  poor  Eme- 

Xn’s  footsteps.  She  trod  heavily,  as  desponding  people 
>,  while  Hans,  looking  down  into  her  tear-stained  face, 
was  thinking  how  he  could  help  her  best :  she  had  no  one 
else  to  take  care  of  her.  If  only  he  could  get  work !  Their 
farming  was  utter  delusion,  and  could  never  be  anything 
else.  If  his  mother  had  but  agreed  long  ago  to  give  it  all 
up,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  them  both,  and  so  he 
tried  to  tell  her  as  soon  as  she  could  listen  to  him.  “  I 
have  calculated  it  all  over  and  over  again,”  he  said.  “  We 
could  make  it  pay  still  if  we  had  the  marsh  fields  that  Sir 
George  has  robbed  us  of,  but  without  the  land  it  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Look  here,  mother,”  and  be  would  have  showed  her  a 
paper.  “  No,  no,  I  can’t  understand  —  I  don’t  want  to  see,” 
cried  Mrs.  Lefevre  with  sudden  exasperation.  “  It  is  all 
Sir  George’s  wickedness.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
only  one  could  trust  to  Hodgetts  and  Betty ;  do  what  you 
like,  dear,  anything,  anything  ;  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  you 
are  happy  ?  ”  and  bursting  into  tears  once  more,  she  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Poor  Hans 
went  and  leant  over  the  paling,  feeling  anything  but  happy, 
and  staring  at  his  own  calculations. 

Farming  I  he  hated  it.  “It  is  a  sort  of  slave-driving,” 
thought  the  young  fellow,  “  for  those  who  can’t  afibrd  to  pay 


for  their  own  conscience.”  If  only  he  could  get  other  work. 
They  could  certainly  sell  the  live  stock  and  pay  their  debts 
and  have  enough  over  to  look  about.  The  cottage  was 
their  own,  they  might  dismiss  the  servants.  There  were 
grave  suspicions  against  Hodgetts’  honesty.  “  His  hon¬ 
esty  1  ”  thought  Hans  bitterly,  “  on  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
with  ten  children  and  a  sickly  wife.  Suppose  he  does  steal 
the  eggs!  Doesn’t  Sir  George  steal  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty,  with  his  twelve  thousand  a  year?  Will  he  have 
to  answer  for  Hodgetts’  ill-doings  as  well  as  his  own? 
Not  he.  He  is  driving  us  from  our  home,  but  no  one  will 
blame  him.”  Hans,  in  a  fury,  crumpled  up  the  paper  in 
his  hand  and  tossed  it  far  over  the  hedge.  It  fell  at  the 
feet  of  a  woman  who  was  trudging  out  a-tield  with  a  child 
crying  at  her  skirt,  but  she  did  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 
Presently  an  old  man  bent  double  came  slowly  crawling 
along  with  a  load  of  stones.  He  saw  it  gleam  in  the  sunset, 
took  it  up,  smoothed  it  out,  turned  it  over  and  put  it  down 
again.  Hans  meanwhile  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
box  walk.  He  had  dwelt  upon  the  wrongs  of  life  until 
sometimes  all  the  "oodness  and  peace  in  the  world  seemed 
poisoned  away,  ’^m  Parker,  his  confidant  down  at  the 
village,  was  more  philosophical :  “  It  ain’t  no  good  fretting,” 
he  said;  “look  at  me  I  While  such  people  as  that  are  in 
power  and  lord  it  over  our  ’eads,  nothing  can  be  done, 
liut  wait  a  bit  —  see  if  we  don’t  get  our  turn  ;  let  them  go 
a  little  farther  and  they  will  overreach  themselves,  see  if 
they  don’t — mark  my  words.”  Tom  Parker  was  very 
proud  of  his  words,  and  was  always  calling  upon  Hans  to 
I  mark  them.  Before  long  he  hoped  to  have  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.  The  other  did  not  quite  follow  all  his  mysterious 
hints,  and  could  not  wait  to  be  indignant  until  his  feelings 
should  be  paid  by  the  column,  as  Tom  assured  him  the 
Excelsior  was  prepared  to  do.  (The  Excelsior  was  a  forth¬ 
coming  organ,  a  voice  for  Tom  Parker.  It  was  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  was  to  put  everything  straight :  it  was  only 
waiting  for  the  necessary  funds  to  commence  its  triumphant 
career  under  the  editorship  of  William  Butcher,  the  well- 
known  agitator.)  W'hat  was  a  newspaper  more  or  less  to 
Hans.  He  was  in  a  rage,  as  many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been 
before  him,  because  they  cannot  command  the  things  of 
life,  because  other  minds,  schemes,  injustices  run  their 
course,  and  they  can  no  more  stop  them  than  they  can  stop 
a  miasma  or  poisonous  vapor  from  spreading  when  once  it 
has  risen.  But  Hans  forgot  that  injustice  cannot  exist  with¬ 
out  justice,  that  there  are  good  things  and  good  people, 
thinking  and  doing  their  best,  as  well  as  bad  ones  at  their 
worst.  Life  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  did  not  look  sometimes 
beyond  ourselves  and  our  narrow  ken.  Here  is  one  who 
made  an  efiort  and  mourns  himself  a  failure  ;  here  is  another 
who  unconsciously  acts  upon  the  first  man’s  effort  and 
counts  himself  successful. 

As  Hans  leaned  his  disconsolate  elbows  upon  his  garden 
gate,  he  suddenly  heard  an  unusual  sound  coming  upon 
the  soft  gusts  of  the  evening  breeze.  Was  it  a  charm  — 
was  it  a  shepherd  piping  his  flock  ?  It  was  only  a  woman’s 
voice,  softly  chanting  a  sort  of  wild,  singing-tune,  that 
shrilled  and  vibrated.  The  pathetic  voice  seemed  to  touch 
him  curiously.  He  had  never  in  his  life  heard  anything  so 
strange  and  so  sweet.  Then  he  saw  two  ladies  come  slowly 
walking  along  by  the  fragrant  hedge  that  skirted  the  gar¬ 
den.  One  of  them  had  pulled  some  of  the'  wild  roses  that 
rew  by  the  corner  yew-tree  —  the  other  held  her  hat  in 
er  hand,  and  had  turned  her  face  to  meet  the  sweet  gorse 
and  clover-scented  breezes  from  across  the  common. 
There  she  stood,  a'  sun-lit  nymph,  dressed  in  that  pale 
Japanese  silk  which  ladies  have  worn  of  late  years.  She 
sang  a  few  notes  more,  then  she  looked  round,  and  stopped 
short.  “  Don’t  let  us  go  on ;  there  is  that  man  looking  over 
his  gale.  Papa  dislikes  him  so  much.”  She  spoke  in  a 
clear  and  vibrating  voice ;  it  was  very  low,  but  there  was 
almost  a  metallic  ring  in  its  distinctness  as  it  reached  Hans’ 
quick  ears ;  her  companion  answered,  but  Hans  did  not  care 
to  listen,  and  with  one  steady  look,  he  walked  away  from 
the  gate,  rather  to  the  ladies’  consternation. 

“  He  must  have  heard  me  —  did  you  see  how  he  looked  ? 
Oh,  Stella,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 
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••I  dare  say  it  was  chance,”  said  the  other  consolingly,  as  | 
die  turned  awajr.  “You  have  dropped  a  paper,  Lina,”  I 
Ae  continued,  pointing  with  the  rose-branch. 

The  lady  called  Lina  looked  down,  stooped  and  picked 
the  paper  up,  and  turned  it  over.  “  It  is  very  like  my  writ¬ 
ing, ’'she  said. 

‘On  one  side  were  some  calculations ;  wages,  wear  and 
te»r  so  much,  net  balance  —  £50  deficit.  Then  a  scrap  of 
poetry,  copied  from  some  book :  — 

0  end  to  which  our  currents  tend,  inevitable  sea. 

“  What  is  it  all  about  ?  ”  said  the  young  lady,  walking  on 
with  the  paper  in  her  hand ;  “  here  is  some  more  poetry ;  ” 
ind  then  in  that  curious  low  voice  of  hers  she  began  rcad- 
ijtr  some  lines  that  poor  Hans  had  written  down,  though 
he”had  certainly  never  meant  any  one,  except  perhaps  Tom 
Parker,  to  see  them,  least  of  all  Lina  Gorges,  the  gulden 
lady  in  the  sunset  lane.  She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she 
read  on.  The  verses  were  a  tirade  against  her  father,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  spoken  by  the  guilty  Hodgetts. 

They  were  written  in  the  Hodgetts’  dialect,  and  contained 
I  poor  man’s  remonstrance,  very  simply  worded,  but  not 
the  less  telling  for  that.  It  was  a  rough  imitation  of  the 
work  of  the  great  master-hand  of  our  own  time.  Hans  had 
called  his  doggerel  “  A  Mid-land  Laborer,”  and  the  metre 
was  that  of  the  Northern  Farmer. 

Hodgetts  told  his  own  story  and  his  troubles,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  great  landlord  to  be  content  with  all  that  he 
had  already  devoured  —  their  daily  bread,  their  strength, 
their  own  and  their  children’s  independence.  He  had 
reaped  where  he  had  not  sown.  Had  he  not  taken  the 
Farmer’s  own,  and  mulcted  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ? 
Would  he  not  spare  the  common  and  the  elm-trees  that 
people  said  he  was  now  about  to  enclose  ?  Apollina’s  hands 
were  trembling  long  before  this ;  her  heart  was  beating  with 
passionate  indignation.  She  could  read  no  more.  “  How 
dare  he ;  how  dare  he  1  ”  she  cried,  panting  with  sudden 
furious  emotion.  “  My  father  take  what  was  not  his  ?  My 
father  take  another  man’s  property  ?  Stella,  you  do  not 
believe  these  cruel,  slanderous  lies?  It  is  a  wicked  lie. 

It  is  a  mistake  —  it  is  ”  —  Her  voice  suddenly  failed, 
and  Lady  Stella,  looking  up,  saw  that  her  face  was  crimson, 
and  that  her  head  was  hanging,  and  that  great  tears,  like 
slow  rain-drops  in  a  thunder-storm,  were  falling  from  her 
eyes.  Something  had  changed  her ;  all  the  fire  was  gone ; 
all  the  anger.  “  We  must  send  this  back,”  she  said  in  an 
altered  voice,  that  sounded  faint  and  toneless  somehow. 
"Stella,  will  you  see  that  young  man?  Will  you  give  it 
him?  I  cannot.  Tell  him  to  destroy  it — never  to  let 
any  one  see  those  cruel  words.”  They  met  Sir  George  at 
the  park  gate.  He  chucked  his  daughter  under  the  chin, 
bnt  she  only  fixed  her  strange  gray  eyes  upon  him  without 
smiling,  and  looked  steadily  into  his  face. 

“  Wnat  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Come 
home.  Mr.  Crockett  is  here.  I  brought  him  back  to 
dinner.” 

Lina  gave  a  little  shudder,  but  did  not  answer. 


IV. 

How  shall  I  describe  Sir  George’s  daughter  ?  She  her¬ 
self  was  somehow  puzzled  to  find  herself  so  unlike  her  home, 
her  education,  her  father  and  mother.  Where  had  she 
come  from?  From  which  of  the  framed  grandmothers  had 
inherited  her  peculiar  organization  ?  They  had  not 
^n  chary  of  their  gifts.  One  had  given  her  her  name  :  a 
wsscy  for  which  Apoilina  Gorges  was  by  no  means  grate- 
™.  She  called  herself  Lina,  and  made  the  best  of  it. 
Another  had  bestowed  upon  her  her  beautiful  golden  hair. 
A  third  had  bequeathed  her  beautiful  hands  and  arms,  and 
a  harp  and  a  voice  of  rarest  and  sweetest  quality,  although 
It  h^  the  neculiarity  that  some  notes  were  almost  entir^y 
““••ng.  Lina  could  not  consequently  sing  all  sorts  of 
^“c,  Scotch  and  Irish  melo<lies  suited  her  best.  This 
■^tiful  creature  stood  somewhat  above  the  usual  height 
w  women.  She  was  slight  and  straight.  Even  in  the  days 
w  crinoline  she  never  gave  in  to  the  fashion.  Her  clothes 


used  to  fall  in  long  folds  to  the  ground.  She  had  regular 
features ;  some  people  said  they  were  inanimate,  and  re¬ 
proached  her  with  beinz  stiff  and  motionless,  and  also  with 
having  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and  a 
head  too  small  for  her  body. 

But  say  what  they  would,  they  could  not  deny  her 
beauty ;  she  herself  did  not  care  for  her  owp  good  looks, 
but  she  was  pleased  with  her  beautiful  hands  and  feet,  and 
her  serenity  was  not  above  being  tempted  by  smart  little 
slippers  embroidered  in  gold,  and  quite  unsuitable  for 
anything  but  the  glass  cases  in  whl-h  the  shoemaker  kept 
them.  Those  who  called  her  stiff  did  not  know  her,  for  she 
was  one  of  those  shy  but  responsive  people,  who  do  not 
make  advances  ;  she  was  spirited,  with  a  touch  of  melan¬ 
choly  :  sometimes  silent  for  hours  together,  sometimes  sud¬ 
denly  excited.  A  word  was  almost  enough  ;  she  would 
respond  to  a  touch,  as  people  say.  It  was  a  nervous  and 
highly-strung  nature,  too  impressionable  for  its  own  happi¬ 
ness  in  life.  At  times  Miss  Gorges  seemed  to  wrap  herself 
up  in  an  outer  case  of  abstraction.  Very  impressionable 
people  are  obliged  sometimes  in  self-defence  to  oppose  some 
sort  of  armor  to  the  encroachments  of  too  excitable  feel¬ 
ings,  and  abstraction  comes  in  the  place  of  other  qualities 
to  give  rest  to  exhausted  nature. 

Lina  was  not  perfect,  I  must  admit ;  she  was  cross  some¬ 
times,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  weather;  she 
was  obstinate  with  all  her  sensibility,  and  would  harp  upon 
one  idea ;  a  storm  set  her  quivering  and  almost  beside  her¬ 
self;  even  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  would  put  her  nerves  ajar, 
and  untune  her  for  several  hours.  She  was  not  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  her  habits ;  her  father  would  have  liked  her  to  show 
more  taste  for  country  pursuits,  but  she  rarely  went  beyond 
her  pretty  morning-room  or  her  wood  on  the  lawn  outside. 
This  walk  with  her  sister  was  a  very  exceptional  event; 
only  Lady  Stella  could  have  brought  her  so  far  from  home. 
Lina  did  not  seem  very  happy.  She  was  not  so  happy  as 
she  ought  to  have  been,  but  then  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
house  to  be  silent  and  constrained,  especially  in  Sir 
George’s  presence,  and  Lina  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  learnt  the  habit. 

Lady  Gorges  set  the  example.  She  was  afraid  of  her 
husband ;  even  for  her  children’s  sake  she  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  her  own  with  him,  and  if  people  weakly 
give  in,  time  after  time,  deceiving  themselves  and  their  own 
inclinations,  acting  long-continued  and  tacit  lies  against 
their  own  natural  impulses,  nature  revenges  herself  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  Lady  Gorges  had  shrunk 
from  righteous  battle ;  now  she  was  a  sad  and  spiritless 
woman;  her  life  was  one  terror;  her  husband  had  some 
curious  influence  over  her  which  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
poor  thing ;  she  would  start  and  tremble  when  he  spoke  to 
her  suddenly.  She  was  a  pale,  stout  woman,  with  fair  hair, 
and  some  remains  of  beauty  still.  Harold,  her  second  son, 
resembled  her.  He  was  her  favorite  child;  Jasper,  the 
eldest,  looked  too  like  his  father  for  the  poor  lady  to  feel 
quite  at  ease  in  his  company.  Lina  also  greatly  preferred 
Harold  to  her  eldest  brother ;  she  was  not  a  little  excited 
when  she  heard  of  his  engagement.  And  the  very  first  day 
that  her  brother’s  wife  came  in  smiling,  all  through  the 
great  folding  drawing-room  doors,  Lina  was  very  sure  that 
she  should  love  her  sister-in-law. 

As  for  Lady  Stella,  she  was  a  happy  woman,  people 
said;  there  were  few  who  did  not  love  her.  She  was 
brown-eyed,  russet-haired,  tall,  and  slender.  She  was 
something  like  a  Raphael  lady  who  is,  I  believe,  at  this 
very  minute  hanging  to  a  nail  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
but  if  one  may  judge  by  the  placid  looks  of  that  serene 
Madonna,  the  Englishwoman  had  far  more  animation  and 
interest  in  her  expression.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  life  gently,  and  yet  to  hold  firmly  withal  to  what  she 
had  once  determined  —  she  had  that  pearly  manner  some 
women  have,  a  tender  grace,  and  a  certain  charm  of  gentle 
confidence  in  her  destiny  that  won  all  those  whom  she 
chose  to  elect  to  her  friendship.  Poor  Apoilina  Gorges 
often  envied  her  in  a  responsive,  admiring  sort  of  way. 
Most  of  all  she  envied  her  perhaps  for  the  ease  with  which 
she  held  her  own  in  the  home  where  poor  Lina  herself  had 
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little  power  of  so  doing.  Lady  Stella  was  younger  than 
Miss  Gorges,  but  she  came  of  a  large  and  united  family. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  and  sympathies  of  warm  friends,  often 
stand  in  the  place  of  years  of  experience,  and  give  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  others  only  gain  with  age.  Lady  Stella  knew 
far  more  of  the  world  outside  Stoneymoor  park  gates  than 
did  poor  Miss  Gorges  at  the  time  when  those  gates  opened 
wide  to  welcome  the  sunshiny  bride  to  her  husband’s  home 
—  so,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  he  called  it. 

Lady  Stella  brought  a  good  portion  of  brightness  and 
sweet  temper,  but  not  much  beside.  Mr.  Gorges  was  not 
ungrateful  for  this  pleasant  dowry.  He  was  surprised  and 
enchanted  by  the  way  in  which  she  took  her  place,  meeting 
his  father’s  gloomy  authority,  his  mother’s  silence  and  cold¬ 
ness,  and  Apollina’s  alternate  reserves  and  outpourings  with 
perfect  sweetness,  and  a  courage  he  had  never  attained  to. 
If  Lady  Stella’s  courage  failed  her  in  the  first  days  of  her 
stay  at  Stoneymoor  Court  no  one  ever  knew  it,  except  pei- 
haps  Lady  Mary,  her  confidante,  an  invalid  sister,  who  had 
long  been  established  as  the  family  prescriber  and  sympa¬ 
thizer.  Sir  George  was  a  bully  by  nature.  AVhat  else 
could  he  be,  with  bis  fierce  eyebrows,  his  thin  lips,  tightly 
drawn  over  a  set  of  gleaming  false  teeth,  and  his  tendency 
to  suppressed  gout  ?  Nobody  had  ever  said  “  No  ”  to  him. 
The  first  time  that  Lady  Stella  contradicted  him,  with  one 
of  her  pretty  little  smiles,  there  was  a  sudden  terror  and 
silence  in  the  room.  Lady  Gorges  gave  one  scared  glance 
at  the  butler,  in  her  confusion.  Sir  George,  who  was 
crunching  a  lark,  gulped  the  little  creature,  bones  and  all, 
in  surprise.  Lady  Stella  went  on  as  if  she  noticed  nothing, 
looked  up  at  him  with  those  clear  eyes  of  hers.  “  I  thinh 
Harold  ought  to  investigate  the  subject,”  she  said.  “  Mr. 
Bridges  came  down  to  my  father’s  village,  and  I  know  my 
father  attended  the  meeting.”  “  Your  father  can  do  as  he 
likes,”  shouted  Sir  George.  “  My  tenants  know  that  1  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with.” 


Fo.\8lip  Wood  in  summer  time  is  a  delightful  place  — 
green  to  the  soul.  ITie  suggestions  of  natural  things  have 
often  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  their  charm  as  the  actual 
beauties  we  admire.  Beyond  the  coppice  here  and  there, 
where  the  branches  broke  asunder,  sweet  tumults  of  deli¬ 
cate  shadowy  hills  were  flowing,  gleams  of  light  cloud,  the 
pine-tops  and  the  nut-leaves  rustled,  voices  of  birds,  of  in¬ 
sects,  or  streamlets  broke  the  silence,  tinklings  from  the 
flocks  a-field,  whistlings  of  crickets. 

The  wordless  distraction  was  very  grateful  io  Hans  as 
he  came  striding  along  the  narrow  pathway,  crushing  the 
leaves  and  driving  occasional  fir-cones  before  him.  He  had 
been  to  the  agent,  and  had  sold  his  poor  cow  and  the  white 

K,  and  he  was  disconsolately  turning  the  money  in  his 
et,  and  thinking  of  the  agent’s  disagreeable  sneer  as  he 
nad  handed  it  over,  of  his  mother’s  reluctance,  of  trouble 
ahead,  of  the  squirrels  up  in  the  trees.  Hans  was  young 
enough  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  squirrels  as  well  as  of  his 
cares.  We  older  people,  I  think,  make  a  mistake  in  think¬ 
ing  care  more  sensible  and  important  than  it  really  is.  We 
let  the  squirrels  leap  by  unnoticed,  while  we  are  anxiously 
pondering  upon  the  ditch,  six  fields  oflT,  perhaps.  Poor 
Hans  went  on  his  way,  whistling  the  tune  he  had  heard 
Miss  Gorges  singing  the  day  before.  He  was  a  slim, 
brown-fac^  young  lellow,  dressed  in  the  not  unbecoming 
dress  of  a  country  farmer.  He  had  a  short  coat  and  leather 
gaiters,  and  a  sprig  of  heather  in  bis  felt  hat.  He  carried 
a  stick  in  his  hand.  He  might  have  been  any  one  — 
leather  gaiters  are  not  distinctive,  and  are  as  useful  to  a 
Duke  as  to  a  farmer.  Hans  walked  along  as  if  the  whole 
wood  belonged  to  him,  instead  of  a  tumble-down  cottage 
and  fortypounds  in  silver  and  country  notes,  to  keep  him 
and  his  mother  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  little  ad¬ 
venture  befel  him  presently.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wood  be  thought  he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  a  lady  sitting  under  the  great  Spanish  wal¬ 
nut-tree  that  guards  its  entrance  (you  can  see  it  for  miles 
across  the  common).  A  ladv  or  a  fairy  is  it  'i  — ^Alas  ! 
here  are  no  real  fairies  in  such  stories  as  mine. 
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If  this  is  a  fairy,  she  is  the  size  of  life,  and  looks  very 
like  Lady  Stella  of  the  Madonna  face.  She  is  dressed  in 
the  quaint  and  fanciful  costume  that  English  ladies  were 
beginning  to  assume  some  ten  years  ago.  On  her  daintv 
head  a  high-crowned  hat  is  set.  The  feather  is  fastened 
by  a  star,  that  glitters  and  shines  like  steel  in  the  sunliokt  - 
her  pretty  white  sacque  is  looped  over  a  crimson  satin  petti¬ 
coat  ;  her  pretty  little  feet  twinkle  in  buckles  and  hitrh- 
heeled  shoes ;  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  long-stieked  para^I 
which  she  is  waving  to  attract  the  young  man’s  attention! 
Hans  comes  up  with  wondering  eyes,  for  he  recognizes  one 
of  the  ladies  he  saw  go  by  the  gate  —  not  she  who  sang, 
but  the  other.  He  bad  been  thinking  of  them  onlv  a  min¬ 
ute  ago,  although  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  either  of 
them  so  soon  again.  There  sat  the  lady  on  the  moss,  com¬ 
fortably  installed,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

“I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,”  she  said,  in  a  very  sweet 
voice.  “Come  here.  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  minute:” 
and  as  Hans  stood  before  her,  looking  surprised,  she 
blushed  and  explained  with  sweet  upturned  eyes,  “  1  should 
have  called  at  the  farm  to-day,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Duke’s  christening  fete.  I  am  waiting  for  my  pony-car¬ 
riage  ;  I  walked  on ;  it  is  to  catch  me  up.  1  have  some¬ 
thing  of  yours,  Mr.  Lefevre.”  and  Lady  Stella  then  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Hans,  in  a  handwriting  so  like  his  own,  that  he  was  still 
more  puzzled.  “My  sister-in-law,  Miss  Gorges,  picked 
up  a  pajrer,  and  read  it  by  mistake,  and  asked  me  to  ask 
you  ”  —  The  fairy  became  a  little  embarrassed. 

“  I  am  the  rector’s  wife,”  she  said,  starting  afresh.  *•  It 
gave  Miss  Gorges  the  greatest  pain  to  think  any  one  could 
so  misjudge  her  father,  whom  she  loves  dearly,  and  she  re¬ 
quests  you  to  burn  the  poem,  and  to  remember  in  future 
that  Sir  George  has  only  done  what  he  felt  right  and  just, 
and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  cruel  and  hasty  conclu¬ 
sions.” 

“  Right  and  just !  ”  burst  out  Hans.  “  Do  you  know  the 
stories  people  tell  ;  do  you  know  the  state  of  things  all 
about  V  He  turns  us  out  of  our  land  :  do  you  know  what 
sum  my  grandfather  paid  for  it  ?  Has  he  ever  told  you  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  ?  ”  Hans  name<l  a  sum  so  large,  that 
Lady  Stella  looked  down. 

It  was  most  uncomfortable  and  distressing.  The  poor 
lady  was  longing  to  think  well  all  round,  but  she  began  to 
to  be  troubled.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  spoken, 
had  looked  very  grave  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  transaction,  but  that  he  often  took  a  different 
view  from  his  father  upon  business  (luestions,  but  Lina’s 

Eassionate  asseverations  bad  reassured  ner,  and  Lady  Stella 
ad  meant  to  scold  the  boy  gently,  listen  to  his  story  if  he 
had  one,  and  explain  away  any  misconception. 

“  But  surely,”  she  faltered,  changing  her  ground,  “  you 
cannot  think  it  right  for  a  young  man  as  you  are,  to  attack 
an  old  man  like  my  father-in-law,  impute  every  dishono^ 
able  action  to  him,  turn  him  into  ridicule.  You  have  given 
Miss  Gorges  more  pain  than  you  can  have  any  notion  of 
and  to  me  also.” 

“  As  for  the  verses,”  said  Hans  loftily,  “  I  never  meant 
any  one  to  see  them  ;  I  have  no  other  copy,  and  I’m  sure  1 
do  not  know  how  they  came  into  Miss  Gorges’  hand.s.  kou 
say  they  are  enclosed  in  that  ”  —  as  he  spoke  he  tore  the 
envelope  into  two  or  three  pieces.  “  You  cannot  expect 
me,”  he  went  on  with  some  rising  anger,  “  to  give  up  my 
honest  right  to  my  father’s  and  grandfather’s  property; 
and  when  the  day  conies  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to  claim 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,”  he  added,  turning  a  little 
pale,  “to  give  Miss  Gorges  any  pain  ;  I  will  never  do  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  in  fair  open  dealing :  but  1  and  my 
mother  are  ruined.  We  have  hardly  anything  in  the  world 
left  of  all  that  was  ours  :  I  must  think  of  her  as  well  as  of 
myself.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  make  no  effort  to  regain 
what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  our  own.” 

Lady  Stella  was  more  and  more  surprised  and  embar- 
i  rassed.  Her  own  brother  could  not  have  spoken  better, 
more  quietly,  more  courteously  ;  with  all  her  liberality  she 
was  half  an^y  at  the  ^oung  man’s  persistence,  and  yet 
;  half  won  by  his  evident  sincerity  and  moderation  of  manner. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
lorrv  for  your  unjust  suspicions,”  she  said,  warmly ;  “  but 
anyhow,  if  ever  I  or  my  husband  can  be  of  any  help  to  you 
in  any  way  —  will  you  ”  —  her  voice  softened,  she  put  out 
her  kind  hand  —  “  count  upon  us  V  He  might  advise  you, 
and  I  have  some  little  innuence ;  you  must  be  started  in 
the  world  and  get  on  better  than  you  ever  could  now.  I 
am  sure  that  before  long  you  will  retrieve  your  —  your  for¬ 
tune,  and  make  your  mother  as  proud  as  I  hope  my  son 
will  some  day  make  me.”  She  said  it  so  sweetly,  that 
Hans  was  completely  disarmed ;  he  could  not  find  words 
to  thank  her. 

The  pony-carriage  came  up  before  he  could  speak. 
“Thank  you  for  tearing  the  verses,”  she  said,  starting  to 
her  feet ;  “  I  shall  tell  my  sister.  And  mind  you  come  and 
lee  me.  I  shall  expect  you.  Good-by,  Mr.  Lefevre,”  and 
with  a  kind,  grave  smile,  the  fairy  drove  off,  brandishing 
her  whip. 

VI. 

Hans  walked  on  homewards,  jingling  the  money  in  his 

Sicket  and  thinking  over  this  curious  little  interview. 

ad  he  pained  them,  those  kind  ladies  ?  Should  he  go  ? 
He  thought  not ;  but  he  kept  wondering  what  she  was  like 
at  home.  That  sweet  young  lady !  who  would  ever  dream 
of  imputing  ill-meaning  to  her  ?  Hans  seemed  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  As  he  passed  ”  The  Green  Ladders,”  he  saw  Tom 
Parker,  who  had  been  away  for  some  time,  and  who  was 
now  safely  returned,  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  favorite  stock  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  hat  cocked 
on  one  side  of  his  red  shock  head,  looking  more  vulgar  and 
important  even  than  usual.  “  Here,  Lefevre,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you”  —  and  stepping  forward,  he  beckoned  him 
mysteriously  a  little  on  one  side.  It  was  to  tell  Hans 
something  that  he  had  already  told  him  more  than  once. 
There  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  agricultural  laborers  held 
almost  immediately  in  the  bar-room  of  the  little  public. 

“  We  have  secured  Bridges  ;  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  my¬ 
self,”  said  Tom.  “  We  asked  Mr.  Gorges,  but  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  he  will  care  to  come  —  too  near  home,”  said  Tom  with 
a  chuckle.  “  You  had  better  look  in,  Lefevre ;  what  is 
the  use  of  shutting  your  ears  and  eyes  to  what  is  happen¬ 
ing?  There’s  nothing  to  be  done  single-handed,  union  is 
everything ;  why,  I  don’t  despair  of  seein"  our  man  in  Par¬ 
liament  before  we’ve  done.  By  Jove,  Lefevre,  if  1  were 
you,  I  shouldn’t  lag  behind.  I  have  put  your  name  down 
as  a  member  of  our  Hillford  Club.  The  Beds  and  Greens, 
you  know.  We  have  got  our  organ  at  last.  ...  I  didn’t 
tell  you  before,  that  is  what  I  have  been  about.” 

“  An  organ,”  said  Hans,  bewildered. 

“  Yes,  weekly  ;  first-rate  —  the  Excelsior.  There  was 
an  indirect  reply  to  my  leading  article  in  the  first  number ; 
see  Daily  Telegraph  of  yesterday  —  mentions  no  names,  you 
know,  but  it  is  easy  to  know  who  it  is  aimed  at.” 

“  Do  you  write  the  leaders  ?  ”  Hans  asked,  somewhat 
dazzled.  ^ 

“  That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say,”  said  Tom.  “  The  I 
editor  alone  knows  and  is  responsible  for  the  authorship  of 
each  article ;  Butcher  —  don’t  you  know  him  ?  —  a  very  re¬ 
markable  man,  I  can  tell  you.  He  wants  to  make  your 
acquaintance ;  he  was  very  much  struck  by  a  conversation  I 
repeated,  and  with  your  views  upon  agriculture.  I  le  is  here.” 

Hans  blushed  up ;  it  was  flattering  to  hear  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Butcher  was  interested  in  him. 

“  Do  you  think,”  he  asked  hesitating,  “  that  if  1  were  to 
send  a  few  notes  I  have  put  down,  mere  would  be  any 
chance  of  you  getting  them  inserted  into  the  paper?  ” 

“  Caa’t  say  I’m  sure,”  said  Tom,  absently  loo'icing  up 
and  down  the  road.  Five  or  six  laborers  were  coming  up 
in  their  smocks  and  Sunday  coats. 

“  Hillo  1  the  Parson,  by  Jove  1  ”  said  Tom  suddenly. 

“  These  are  the  people  whose  bitter  tyranny  brings 
things  to  our  present  state,”  said  a  small  man,  coming  up 
in  shiny  new  clothes.  “  I  don’t  think  your  young  ogre 
would  look  so  sleek  if  he  could  hear  some  of  the  things  that 
will  be  said  to-day  concerning  him  and  the  old  ogre  —  eh, 
Parker  ?  ” 


Hans  looked  up  as  the  new-comer  spoke,  and  saw  the 
new  clergyman  coming  along  the  lane.  A  little  procession 
was  following ;  laboring-men  stumping  along,  or  hobbling, 
or  trudging,  according  to  their  various  loads  of  years,  rheu¬ 
matics,  cares,  hard  work.  The  new  married  clergyman 
seemed  pretty  free  as  yet  from  any  of  those  overweights ; 
and  able  to  bear  his  quarter  of  a  century  with  ease  and 
hopefulness ;  his  heart  beat  warmly,  the  sunlight  was  in 
his  path,  and  his  steps  came  straight  and  prosperous.  Tom 
waited  until  Mr.  Gorges  caught  him  up,  and  then  he  jostled 
somewhat  rudely  against  the  incumbent  as  he  passed  and 
sent  some  dust  flying.  Hans  blushed  up  and  made  way 
with  a  little  bow.  He  had  not  bargained  for  rudeness. 
He  would  have  liked  to  apologize  as  he  thought  of  the 
gentle  look  of  Lady  Stella’s  brown  eyes. 

“  Is  the  meeting  to-day  V  ”  said  Mr.  Gorges  to  Hans. 

“  We  are  all  on  our  way  there  now,”  said  Hans.  “  I  am 
glad  you  think  of  coming,  for  it  concerns  us  all.” 

Mr.  Gorges  looked  up  surprised  as  his  wife  had  done. 
The  young  man  answered  him  in  a  quiet  voice ;  but  it  was 
clear  and  well  modulated.  He  spoke  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  prosperous  ten  thousand. 

“  I  had  not  really  —  a  —  made  up  my  mind  about  going,” 
said  Mr.  Gorges,  looking  a  little  embarrasseil.  “  You  see 
my  position  is  dithcult ;  f  don’t  want  to  show  any  bias  one 
way  or  another,”  Harold  went  on  floundering,  for  he  saw  a 
look  of  something  like  scorn  on  the  young  man’s  dark  face, 
and  a  sneer  in  that  of  the  two  others  standing  near.  Hans 
looked  away  into  the  first  battered  face  that  went  by; 
what  chance  had  these  poor  clowns,  measured  against  such 
prosperous  plausible  antagonists?  For  an  instant  he  had 
thought  this  man  was  bringing  his  prosperity  to  the  help 
of  these  unfortunates.  He  had  misread  the  kind  glances. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  Hans  said  ;  “  I  thought  clergymen 
were  by  way  of  showing  a  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  want 
helping.  I  didn’t  know ;  I  am  only  a  farmer,  and  a  very 
unsuccessful  one ;  ”  and  he  walked  on  and  caught  up  Tom 
Parker,  who  was  laughing  to  himself. 

“Well!  here  you  are.  There  ain’t  anything  to  be  got 
out  of  them;  I  could  have  told  you  so,  only  you  wouldn’t 
believe  me.  Cold-blooded  sneaks,  hard-hearted  tyrants, 
we  will  teach  them  our  power.  Once  set  the  Excelsior  at 
’em,  you  will  see  the  old  ogre  down  on  his  marrow-bones 
yet,”  and  Tom  cocked  his  straw  hat  and  marched  in 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  the  old  sale-room 
at  “  The  Green  Ladders,”  where  a  deal  table  with  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  few  rickety  old  benches  were  prepared, 

“  Here,  sit  down  by  me,”  said  Tom.  “  I  am  a-going  to 
say  a  few  words  ;  but  what’s  words  —  perhaps  a  dozen  on 
’em  may  ’ear  them  and  all  the  good  seed’s  throw’d  away. 
Our  organ  is  the  real  thing  to  give  us  the  power,  and  we 
will  use  it,  see  if  we  don’t.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Hans,”  he  said 
confidentially.  “  I  am  speaking  as  a  friend ;  you  take  your 
four  ten-pound  shares  —  I  know  you  have  the  money  by 
you  —  we  give  you  six  per  cent,  interest  to  begin  with,  and 
a  fair  share  of  all  the  dividends,  besides  paying  you  for  any 
occasional  leaders  or  lighter  articles  that  you  may  wish  to 
contribute.  Your  fortune’s  made  ;  you  are  no  farmer,  my 
boy  ;  forgive  me,  you  never  will  make  anything  out  of  the 
land  ;  but  you  have  brains-,  and  you  know  it :  and  take  my 
advice  and  look  to  them  for  the  crops.” 

Perhaps  if  there  had  only  been  Tom  Parker  and  Butcher 
the  agitator,  in  his  shiny  new  clothes,  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing,  this  story  would  never  have  been  written.  Hans  was 
sorely  tempted  by  Tom’s  proposal ;  but  the  thought  of  his 
mother’s  distress  held  him  back,  and  yet,  was  it  reasonable 
to  refuse  a  good  offer,  made  by  a  tried  friend,  because  she 
was  nervous  and  Tom’s  manners  were  bad  ?  Hans  looked 
up  at  his  friend  as  he  stood  gasping  and  spluttering  over 
his  speech,  grateful  for  a  prompting  word  from  Hans,  who 
had  quickly  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  felt  ready  to  make  a  speech  himself  before  Tom  had 
finished  his  first  sentence.  When  Parker  finished,  to  a 
tune  of  hobnails  and  shuffling,  Mr.  Butcher,  the  spirited 
proprietor  of  the  Excelsior,  took  up  the  theme.  He  was  an 
agitator  by  profession,  and  made  his  living  by  the  wrongs 
of  others  ;  he  was  secretary  to  the  Reds  and  Greens,  a 
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newly  organized  Radical  club.  His  glib,  fluent  sentences 
rolled  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bitterly  true  they  were, 
but  some  truths  seem  almost  like  falsehoods  in  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  mouths,  vague,  meaningless.  Hans  knew  every  de¬ 
tail  to  be  accurate  in  the  main,  but  he  listened  unmoved. 
The  unfairness  and  one-sidedness  of  it  all  repelled  him.  He 
did  not  care  to  throw  in  his  venture  with  such  a  man  as 
this,  and  he  grasped  his  forty  pounds  tight  in  his  pocket.  j 

Butcher  sat  down,  mopping  up  his  face,  and  then  Mr.  i 
Bridges  came  forward.  Hans  had  heard  of  him  before, 
and  iwked  up  with  some  curiosity. 

This  was  a  middle-aged  strong-set  man,  with  a  powerful  { 
honest  face  and  a  powerful  honest  voice.  He  spoke  with  a  | 
slight  country  accent  that  was  nut  disagreeable ;  on  the  | 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  give  point  and  character  to  his  sen-  | 
tences,  which  came  slowly  and  thoughtfullv,  rolling  true  to  | 
their  mark.  It  seemed  to  some  of  those  that  listened  that  ! 
it  was  not  one  man  speaking  ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  whole 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  were  telling  the 
manner  of  their  daily  life,  of  their  daily  wants. 

The  man  who  was  speaking  had  lived  through  it  all  him¬ 
self,  and  had  felt  hunger  and  biting  cold,  and  seen  bis  little 
children  sufler.  He  had  been  in  and  ou..  of  other  cottages  | 
besides  his  own,  where  the  same  cruel  laws  of  want,  cold, 
hunger,  were  imposed  by  circumstance,  by  custom,  by 
thoughtless  platitude.  He  had  seen  little  children  over¬ 
tasked  and  put  to  labor  unfitted  to  their  strength  ;  he  had 
seen  women  working  in  the  fields,  and  their  little  babies  of 
three  weeks  old  brought  out  through  the  bitter  wind,  be¬ 
cause  the  father  could  not,  toiling  early  and  late,  earn 
enough  alone  for  the  home,  not  even  if  he  had  worked  all 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  seen  men  crip¬ 
pled  and  starved  into  premature  old  age,  and  as  he  spoke 
more  than  one  of  those  present  glanced  at  old  Frank  Con- 
derell,  crawling  in,  doubled  up,  and  scarce  able  to  stand :  he 
was  not  sixty  years  old,  but  he  looked  a  hundred.  Bridges 
went  on,  not  very  bitterly,  but  clearly  and  to  the  point ;  it 
had  been  the  custom,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
custom  should  remain.  These  men  had  been  systemati¬ 
cally  uuderpaid.  underfed,  from  no  special  unkindness  and 
ill-will,  but  from  the  habit  of  the  employers  and  the  habit  of 
resignation.  But  why  should  they  resign  themselves  any 
longer  to  so  cruel  a  state  ?  why  consent  to  work  for  wages 
that  did  not  represent  the  work  nor  anything  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  ?  Others  had  found  out  the  strength  of  unity  before 
this ;  “  And  I  call  upon  all  of  you  men,”  he  said,  “  to  u-nite, 
for  the  good  of  your  children  and  of  your  self-respect  and 
liberty,  and  to  demand  the  increase  of  wages  which  most 
justly  belongs  to  you.  I  myself  have  been  without  a  loaf 
o’  bread  to  set  before  my  little  ones,  dismissed  at  a  minute’s 
notice,  and  with  no  redress.  The  magistrates  won’t  con- 
Tiet  the  ma-asters ;  we  have  tried  it  again  and  again. 

“  Why,  a  pair  of  boots  cost  fourteen  shillin’,  and  a  man’s 
wages  in  some  parts  are  twelve  and  thirteen  shillin’  a  week. 
...  I  have  seen  people  sore  put  to  it,”  cried  the  orator, 
for  he  was  an  orator,  “  and  my  heart  has  bled  for  those  un¬ 
happy  children,  doomed  to  toil,  to  lives  of  suffering  and 
insufficiency.  People  talk  of  the  glories  of  England ; 
these  are  among  the  sorrows  of  our  most  unhappy  coun¬ 
try.” 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  for  an  instant.  Mr.  Gorges  had 
slipped  in  unperceived  in  the  midst,  and  was  sitting  listen¬ 
ing  —  a  sense  of  wrong  had  come  to  some  of  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  present  for  the  first  time.  Joe  Blake  got  tipsy  at  the 
bar  before  he  went  home,  on  the  strength  of  his  newly- 
awakened  rights.  Butcher  beckoned  Hans  aside  as  the 
meeting  dispersed. 

“  You  have  heard  him,”  he  said,  eagerly ;  ‘‘  will  you  join 
us  ?  will  you  help  these  poor  creatures  and  benefit  yourself 
at  the  same  time  ?  There  is  the  organ  waiting ;  it  only 
wants  wind  and  muscle,  and  money  is  muscle.  .  .  .  Give 
me  vour  hand :  Parker  has  vouched  for  you.  A  guinea  a 
week  to  begin  with,  and  six  per  cent.” 

Bridges  came  up  at  that  moment  with  his  earnest  face. 

“  Are  you  a  farmer,  and  on  our  side,  sir  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,  there  were  more  such  as  you.” 

W^hen  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Hans  came  home,  pale 
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and  moved,  in  the  twilight,  and  knocked  at  his  mother’s 
door,  she  ran  to  open,  and  met  him  with  open  arms.  The 
time  had  seemed  long,  and  her  heart  had  been  yearning  for 
him. 

“  Well,  dear,”  she  said  eagerly,  “  where  have  you  been 
and  you  have  sold  the  cow  —  and  have  got  the  money  ?  ” 

“Better  than  that,  mother,”  said  Hans,  with  beaming 
happy  eyes.  “  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  a  livelihood,  to 
comfort  you,  and  something  I  scarce  care  to  do.” 

“  What  is  it,  dear  ?  ”  said  the  widow,  eagerly. 

Jack  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  four 
slips  of  pink  paper :  they  were  four  shares  in  the  Excelsior 
newspaper.  Poor  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a  loud  cry  of  despair. 

When  Hans  awoke  next  morning,  Tom  Butcher  was 
standing  outside,  tapping  at  his  bedroom  window.  “  Here 
are  the  proofs  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,”  he  cried ;  “  the 
man  sat  up  all  night  to  put  them  into  type.” 

VII. 

Lady  Stella  Gorges  to  her  sister,  Lady  M.  Milwarden. 

Foxslip  Rkctoky,  September  18,  18—. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  1  last  wrote,  my  dear¬ 
est  Mary.  Dear  Baby  is  well,  the  carpets  and  curtains  are 
spreading  by  degrees,  the  garden  is  getting  into  order,  the 
new  cook  is  a  success.  1  am  quite  charmed  with  my  pret^ 
new  house  and  Sir  George’s  kindness  and  liberality.  He 
has  just  been  here,  promising  to  build  me  a  dairy.  1  cannot 
think  how  it  was  1  was  so  afraid  of  him  when  I  first  saw 
him.  Harold  and  Lina  had  made  me  shy,  1  think,  but  al¬ 
though  my  husband  laughs  at  me  for  my  cheerful  views  of 
life  and  people,  he  owns  that  he  did  not  do  his  father  jus¬ 
tice,  and  I  do  begin  to  hope  that  in  future  they  will  all 
understand  one  another  better  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
Sir  George  is  peculiar,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  really  warm¬ 
hearted  ;  ne  has  been  most  kind  about  the  rectory — con¬ 
sulted  us  about  everything,  done  everything  we  wished, 
and  let  us  come  here  just  when  we  began  to  (eel  the  want 
of  a  home  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  were  very  happy  at 
Stoneymoor  Court,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  in  one’s  own  house,  to  ring  one’s  own  bell,  order  one’s 
own  dinner,  open  the  window,  send  for  Baby  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  trot  out  the  little  ponies  at  five  minutes’ 
notice  instead  of  solemnly  making  up  one’s  mind  to  a  drive 
the  day  before.  Lady  Gorges  came  yesterday  with  Lina. 
The  visit  went  off  very  well ;  we  had  five  o’clock  tea  in  the 
morning  room ;  the  view  was  looking  lovely,  the  purple 
moor,  the  nutwoods,  the  cows  munching  in  the  meadow,  the 
distant  farm-house  buried  in  its  elms  and  stacks :  Beancrofl 
Farm,  where  that  poor  man  used  to  live  who  wanted  to  go 
to  law  about  bis  lease.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?  I . 
cannot  exactly  understand  the  rights  of  the  story  ;  I  am 
afraid  Sir  George  is  a  little  difficult  to  convince  at  times. 
The  widow  still  keeps  the  farm,  though  the  land  reverted 
to  us —  to  Sir  George,  1  mean,  at  the  farmer’s  death,  and 
the  lawsuit  was  avoided.  The  Rectory  is  built  upon  one 
of  the  fields,  and  the  garden  (which  certainly  is  wonder¬ 
fully  productive  and  succeeds  admirably  —  we  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  our  gardener)  was  drained  out  of  a  marsh 
by  Lefevre  himself —  I  felt  quite  grateful  to  him  to  day 
when  1  saw  Baby’s  ecstasies  over  the  honeysuckles.  (I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  children  begin  to  observe  everything  at  two 
months  old.)  I  should  like  you  to  know  a  young  man,  the 
farmer’s  son  who  interests  me  very  much.  He  sometimes 
comes  to  see  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  name  for  him¬ 
self.  He  is  very  clever  and  very  handsome  ;  he  writes  in 
a  horrid  vulgar  newspaper  called  the  Excelsior,  which  has 
had  the  most  extraordinary  success.  Harold  likes  it,  but 
Sir  George  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  He  wrote  an 
angry  letter  to  the  editor,  a  short  time  ago,  which  all  the 
county  papers  took  up,  and  they  say  it  nearly  doubled  the 
sale  of  the  Excelsior. 

Poor  Lina  misses  Baby  dreadfully,  she  says.  Lady 
Gorges  is  not  fond  of  children.  Dearest  Mary,  do  they 
wind  her  up  on  Tuesdays  with  the  clocks?  Hushsb,  you 
say.  Peggy  brought  Baby  in  to  see  her  grandmamma,  and 
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Lady  Grorges  never  looked  at  the  child.  No  wonder  poor 
Lina  looks  sad  sometimes,  and  my 'heart  aches  for  her 
when  I  think  of  our  own  mother,  and  all  the  love  and 
warmth  of  our  old  home.  It  was  everywhere,  and  lasted 
all  day  long ;  it  tucked  us  up  in  bed,  and  seemed  to  come  | 
shining  in  of  a  morning.  Dear  Mary,  1  like  to  think  my  | 
children  will  inherit  some  of  our  mother’s  love,  though  | 
they  will  never  have  known  her.  You  will  be  interested  | 
in  the  schools  ;  they  are  beautifully  arranged,  with  dear  j 
little  children  (only  that  I  have  such  a  horror  of  Baby’s  : 
catching  any  infectious  illness,  I  would  let  him  go  and  ; 
play  with  them  when  he  is  older).  Hannah  Gourlay  is  a  , 
real  treasure  of  a  mistress.  I  have  only  seen  her  once.  | 
She  came  to  thank  me  for  furnishing  the  room  in  the 
ichoolhouse,  but  I  told  her  it  was  your  doing,  not  mine.  ! 
It  is  very  nice  to  see  people  who  have  seen  you,  dearest  i 
Molly.  When  am  I  going  to  see  you  ?  Meanwhile  I  shall  i 
go  on  writing ;  but  I  must  finish  for  to-day,  for  it  is  post-  j 
time,  and  Lina  is  coming  for  me  in  the  pony- carriage. 

Your  S.  G. 

Letters  are  story-books  written  for  one  particular  person, 
and  story-books  attempt,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  life 
without  its  attendant  restrictions  of  time  and  space. 
What  are  miles  to  the  writer?  Years  fly  before  his  pen, 
estates  are  enclosed  within  the  fold  of  a  page.  Three 
months  had  passed  since  Hans  purchased  his  pink  shares 
fit)ra  Tom  Butcher.  To  everybody's  surprise,  the  Excel- 
iioT,  as  Lady  Stella  said,  was  a  most  extraordinary  success. 
The  Reds  and  Greens  were  a  powerful  community ;  and 
their  paper,  which  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin 
when  Hans’  £40  came  to  start  it  again,  was  now  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  in  the  county,  paying  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
Hans  had  certainly,  as  his  mother  said,  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  his  books  ;  it  turned  to  some  profit  now 
that  he  was  farming  ideas  and  pens  and  ink  instead  of 
oats  and  beans.  He  was  himself  more  surprised  at  his 
own  success  than  anybody  else. 

There  are  some  people  who  all  their  lives  long  have  to 
be  content  with  half-brewed  ale,  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  en¬ 
velopes,  cheese-parings,  fingers  of  friendship.  To  take  the 
lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  life  is  not  always  so  easily  done 
as  people  imagine.  There  are  times  and  hours  when 
everybody  is  eijual,  when  even  the  humblest  nature  con¬ 
ceives  the  best,  and  longs  for  it,  and  cannot  feel  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  a  part.  You  may  be  courageous  enough  to 
accept  disappointment,  or  generous  enough  not  to  grudge 
any  other  more  fortunate,  but  to  be  content  demands  some¬ 
thing  tangible  besides  courage  or  generosity. 

Hitherto  Hans  had  been  anything  but  happy.  He  did 
not  like  his  work,  or  his  position  in  life  :  he  had  grown 
bitter  over  the  wrongs  he  saw  all  about,  and  could  not 
mend.  Now  he  seemed  to  see  hope  dawning ;  but  his 
mother’s  incredulity  was  very  distressing.  She  loved  him, 
but  could  not  believe  in  him.  She  admired  in  secret,  but 
certainly  her  talk  was  not  encouraging.  He  want  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people  round  about !  As  if  an 
inexperienced  boy  could  do  anything.  Why  had  he  not 
tried  his  hand  upon  Hodgetts  ?  How  could  he  write  about 
things  in  which,  he  must  confess,  he  had  failed  utterly. 

“  If  reformers  would  only  try  their  hand  at  their  own  work. 

.  .  .  Your  dear  father  never  neglected  his,  nor  com¬ 
plained  of  his  position,”  continued  Mrs.  I.efevre,  with  a 
ligh.  “  And  I’m  sure  I  never  regretted  the  step  I  took 
when  I  became  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  left  my  own  sphere  ’.’ 
(Mrs.  Lefevre’s  sphere  had  revolved  in  the  pestle  and  mor¬ 
tar  of  a  suburban  apothecary)  ;  “  but  indeed,  dear,  I  have 
often  thought  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  you 
if  your  famer  had  married  somebody  more  able  to  be  of 
use,  more  —  What  is  that  singing,  Hans  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  chapel,  mother,”  said  Hans.  “  This  is  their 
Thursday  meeting.” 

Hans  and  his  mother  had  been  wandering  along  the 
road,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  gone  on  farther  than 
th^  had  intended.  Hans  was  bareheaded.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
hw  only  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head :  it  was  early 
atill :  the  meeting  was  held  at  six  o’clock,  and  it  had  only 


'  just  begun  as  Lady  Stella  and  Miss  Gorges  drove  by  in 
'  their  basket  carriage,  on  their  way  home  to  dinner  at  the 
Rectory.  Lady  Stella  stopped  the  horse  for  an  instant  to 
shake  hands  with  Hans  and  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

“  We  were  to  have  met  Sir  George,”  she  said ;  “  have  you 
seen  him  go  by  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  said  No  so  curtly  that  Lady  Stella  blushed 
and  drove  on ;  as  for  Miss  Gorges,  she  had  not  spoken, 
but  bad  sat  quietly  looking  at  Hans  with  curious  pale  blue 
sympathetic  glances.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  magnetize 
him  ;  a  vague  something  seemed  to  strike  some  mysterious 
chord  as  he  watched  her.  When  Lady  Stella  blushed,  her 
sister-in-law  turned  pale,  and  Hans  thought  that  in  her 
eyes  there  seemed  to  be  some  odd  look  of  understanding 
of  apology  ;  it  must  have  been  fancy  ;  it  was  too  absurd. 
She  seemed  to  be  there  even  after  the  carriage  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  lane,  still  looking  at  him. 

“  She  looks  proud  enough,”  said  Mrs.  I^efevre,  indifier- 
ently  ;  “  what  is  it  they  are  singing  ?  ”  Hans  did  not  an¬ 
swer.  The  two  had  stopped  for  a  minute  to  listen  to  the 
hymn  which  came  mingling  pleasantly  with  evening  honey- 
i  suckle  and  clover  scents.  It  was  a  cheerful  sort  of  strain ; 

I  very  different  from  the  drawling  moan  of  the  little  Sunday 
scholars  —  old  Caleb  Ferrier,  the  shepherd,  seemed  to  be 
1  leading,  and  the  whole  congregation  was  joining  in,  nod- 
j  ding  time  and  clapping  books  and  elbows  in  the  most  in- 
j  spiriting  manner.  These  people  were  certainly  singing 
their  own  song  and  praying  their  own  prayers  in  this  little 
I  square  brick  box,  and  asking  for  the  things  they  really 
wanted  for  themselves  and  their  families,  instead  of  for 
those  things  which  other  people  had  thought  necessary  for 
I  them.  Other  people,  such  as  archbishops  who  had  never 
I  worked  all  day  long  in  a  stubble-field ;  high  court  council- 
I  lors  who  had  never  eaten  their  wives’  hunch  of  bread  in 
1  their  hungry  need. 

Tom  Parker  in  a  corner  by  the  pulpit  was  very  promi¬ 
nent,  with  a  stock  in  his  button-hole  and  a  hymn-book, 
flourishing  the  time ;  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
open  door  of  the  meetinghouse  and  caught  Hans’  eye,  but 
he  went  on  singing. 

“  An’  win  our  glorry  crrowns,”  shouted  Tom  in  chorus, 
“  as  we  go  marching  on.”  “  And  we’ll  march,  and  we’ll 
march,  an’  win  our  glorry  crrowns,”  sang  the  old  shepherd, 
and  the  clerk,  and  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Nangles,  and  his 
three  daughters.  The  whole  chapel  seemed  inspirited  by 
the  cheerful  tune,  and  if  living  a  good  life  only  consisted,  as 
the  hymn-books  tell  us,  in  marching  about  in  bands  to  music, 
the  congregation  seemed  well  advanced  on  its  way  to  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  felt  she  ought  to  say  something  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  the  hymn  tune,  but  somehow  it  had 
cheered  her  up  too  as  she  listened,  and  it  seemed  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  complain  just  at  that  moment :  still  she  could  not 
resist  a  little  sneer  at  Tom  Parker.  “  Did  you  see  him 
with  that  enormous  nosegay  ?  ”  she  said  as  she  walked 
away.  “  How  you  can  bear  to  spend  whole  evenings  with 
him  or  that  man  Bridges  at  that  horrid  ‘  Green  Ladders,’ 
as  you  do  —  I  am  sure  Sir  George  must  think  ”  — 

“  What  do  I  care  what  he  thinks  —  if  he  did  think,” 
cried  Hans.  "  Bridges  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  if  he  had  ten 
thousand  a  year  he  would  do  more  in  a  week  to  set  things 
right  than  the  old  ogre  has  done  harm  in  all  his  wicked 
life.” 

”  Hush  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and  Hans,  looking  up, 
heard  a  horse’s  foot  strike  the  road.  It  was  Sir  George, 
who  gave  a  disagreeable  sort  of  grin,  showing  all  his  great 
teeth,  and  rode  on. 

Sir  George  had  delayed  —  he  had  a  special  reason  for 
delay  —  but  all  must  be  settled  now  —  and  leaving  Foxslip 
behind,  he  went  placidly  journeying  along  the  road.  His 
well-equipped  groom  cantered  behind. 

It  seemed  an  odd  arrangement  of  fate  by  which  all  these 
tranquil  and  gentle  things  belonged  to  this  fierce  old  man. 
Sloping  shadows,  waving  coppice,  soft  prismatic  tints,  and 
pasture  land  and  pleasure  lawn ;  the  manor-house,  rising 
above  the  elm  heads,  and  the  distant  farms  of  which  the 
gables  were  peeping  through  the  nutwoods.  The  very 


nuts  in  their  little  wocMlen  cases  were  Sir  George’s,  and 
the  birds’  eggs  in  their  mossy  nests.  Little  Jeff  Ferrier, 
panting  along  the  road  from  Hayhurst,  had  some  of  the 
Baronet’s  property  in  his  trousers’  pockets  as  he  scrambled 
out  of  the  horse’s  way.  Sir  George  threw  him  a  copper 
and  rode  on  —  he  was  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  had  struck 
his  grand  blow,  and  would  now  prove  to  his  tenantry  that 
they  could  not  hold  revolutionary  meetings  with  impunity 
on  his  estate.  They  incited  his  laborers  to  strike ;  did 
they  ?  He  would  show  them  who  was  master,  and  that 
he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  if  he  chose  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  enclose  the  common  for  building  purposes, 
nobody  could  prevent  him.  Something  else  had  put  him 
into  good  humor  with  all  the  world,  with  his  own  daughter 
especially,  that  morning;  and  Jeff  Ferrier  owed  his  copper 
to  no  less  an  event  than  an  interview  between  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Crockett,  the  new  owner  of  Trembleton  Court, 
“  who  had  come  forward  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,” 
said  Sir  George  to  his  wife,  “  and  really  Lina  could  not  do 
better.” 

Poor  Lady  Gorges !  her  heart  failed  her,  for  Lina  had 
declared  in  secret  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do  so 
well  for  herself  as  to  marry  the  owner  of  Trembleton. 

A  minute  later  the  little  ploughboy  came  up  to  Hans, 
panting  and  dusty.  “Be  grandfayther  in  thc'-ar,  I  say V 
mother  wa-ants  him.  I  werr  to  bring  ’im  quick,  and  Mr. 
Parrrker  tu.”  Jeff  Ferrier  was  ahead  of  the  usual  village 
urchins  and  could  take  a  message  on  an  emergency,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  make  out  what  he  wanted  now,  so  e.xcited 
and  breathless  was  he.  “  I'lie  trees,  they’se  cuttun  our 
trees,”  he  repeated,  with  his  little  gooseberry  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head.  “  They’se  broake  oop  grandfayther’s 
bench  where  ’a  sits  Soonday,”  said  Jeff,  still  j)anting. 
“  Goa  and  see  for  ye’sell,  can’t  ye '!  Mother  said  some 
one  were  to  stoap  ’un.” 

Hans  began  to  understand,  and  without  another  word 
he  walked  back  a  few  paces,  and  going  to  the  chapel  door, 
beckoned  out  his  friend.  Then  Jeff  was  called  up,  and 
after  a  minute’s  consultation  Hans  and  Tom  Parker  set 
off  running  across  the  fields.  As  the  two  young  men 
hurried  along  in  hot  baste,  they  met  Sam  Plackett  mean¬ 
dering  along  the  fields  talking  to  bis  sweetheart ;  at  a  few 
words  from  them,  he  left  that  disconsolate  damsel  to  follow 
as  best  she  could,  and  set  off  running  too.  Hans  hurried 
on  first  with  gleaming  eyes, and  as  he  reached  the  green 
he  saw  that  his  suspicions  were  only  too  real  :  one  great 
noble  tree  lay  helpless,  with  all  its  shady  branches  out¬ 
spread  and  quivering  still,  upon  the  grass.  The  men  had 
got  their  ropes  round  a  second  tree :  birds  were  flying 
from  the  branches,  widow  Barnes  was  weeping  piteously 
and  clinging  to  the  bailifTs  arm;  one  or  two  little  children 
were  looking  on  scared,  so  were  a  couple  of  young  men 
from  the  public-house. 

The  bailiff  paid  no  attention  to  widow  Barnes ;  but  a 
more  serious  obstacle  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  group 
was  the  rectory  pony-carriage,  in  which  sat  Lady  Stella. 
Miss  Gorges  had  jumped  out  and  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  great  fallen  tree. 

“  My  father  could  not  have  intended  that  you  should 
do  such  a  thing,”  cried  the  girl  in  her  ringing  voice.  “  Mr. 
Mason,  1  l)eg  jou  as  a  personal  favor  to  tell  these  men  to 
leave  oft'.” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Mason,”  cried  Lady  Stella,  “  it  must  be  a 
mistake.” 

“  I  am  sure,  ma’am,  my  lady,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  turning 
distracted  from  one  to  another,  “  1  am  very  sorry,  I  — 
Sir  George  was  positive  in  his  orders.  I  myself  think  it 
a  pity  ;  but  ”  — 

“  A  pity  !  it’s  a  shame,”  cried  Miss  Gorges,  “  to  cut 
down  these  noble  old  trees.  I  am  sure  no  one  has  any 
right  to  do  so,”  she  cried,  more  and  more  excited,  in  a 
vibrating  voice. 

“  Ain’t  it  a  shame.  Miss  ?  ”  sobbed  widow  Barnes,  with 
many  a  memory  in  her  old  heart  of  young  life  and  court¬ 
ing  days,  and  long  years  passed  beneath  the  shade. 

rhe  agent  looked  bewildered  from  Miss  Gorges  to  Lady 
Stella,  who  still  sat  in  the  little  carriage,  to  Hans  and  his 
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companions,  who  were  looking  very  resolute,  and  who  had 
quietly  surrounded  the  doomed  tree  and  the  men  at  work 
upon  it. 

“  Here  is  Sir  George,”  said  Mason,  much  relieved  and 
looking  up  the  road. 

Lina  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  father. 
In  her  excitement  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  had  come  un¬ 
tied  and  were  flying  behind  her  mixed  with  her  long  golden 
curls.  Hans  never  forgot  her  as  he  saw  her  that  day. 
She  was  moved,  thrilled  out  of  her  usual  silence ;  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  stood  entreating 
her  father  to  forbid  the  men  from  going  on  with  their  work 
of  destruction. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense,”  grunted  the  Baronet ;  “  why  have 
you  delayed.  Mason  V  Miss  Gorges  does  not  understand, 
(iet  into  your  carriage,  Lina,  and  drive  home.  It  is  a 
matter  of  business.  You  have  nothing  to  do  here.” 

Lina  was  trembling,  but  she  still  persisted  in  her  en¬ 
treaties. 

“  Get  into  your  carriage  and  go  home,  I  tell  you,”  hissed 
the  Baronet  through  his  great  yellow  teeth. 

Lady  Stella  bit  her  lip  with  indignation ;  Lina,  paler  and 
paler,  seemed  ready  to  faint. 

“  Papa,  I  ”  —  The  words  died  away  on  Lina’s  lips ;  her 
father  paid  no  heed  to  what  she  said,  for  something  else 
now  came  to  withdraw  his  attention.  'Phis  something  was 
no  less  than  a  reinforcement  of  the  villagers  with  sticks 
and  pitchforks,  who  had  suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  Hans, 
surrounded  the  remaining  trees. 

“  This  is  our  properly ;  you  have  no  legal  right  wh.atever 
for  what  you  are  doing.  I  defy  you  to  prove  your  right  to 
our  common  land,”  shouted  young  Lefevre  in  a  loud  voice. 
His  eyes  were  sparkling,  his  nostrils  were  open,  his  head 
was  thrown  back  ;  no  young  warrior  ever  flew  to  arms  with 
a  nobler  and  more  determined  aspect.  They  all  felt  in¬ 
stinctively  that  Hans  was  their  leader ;  he  had  got  the 
men  together,  by  magic  almost,  and  now  he  stood  among 
them  alight  in  his  youth  and  in  the  undaunted  vigor  of  his 
generous  scorn. 

“  You  miserable  men,”  he  said  to  the  woodmen,  “  cut¬ 
ting  down  your  own  inheritance,  coming  here  to  spoil  your 
neighbors’.  What  has  that  man  ever  done  for  you  or  for 
your  children  that  you  should  consent  to  do  this  dirty  job 
for  him  V  ” 

“  Go  on  with  your  work,”  roared  Sir  George. 

“  The  trees  are  sold,  Sir  George  has  contracted  for  them, 
and  you  understand  a  gentleman’s  word,”  said  Mr.  Mason, 
still  apologizing. 

I  Hans  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  and  amusement,  his  men 
'  closed  in,  and  one  of  the  woodmen  sulkily  flung  down  his 
,  saw. 

“  I’ll  be  d - d  if  I  go  on  with  this  here  job.” 

The  other  two  followed  his  example  ;  in  vain  Sir  George 
i  cursed  and  fumed  at  Mason. 

‘  “  Come,  Lina,  come,”  said  Lady  Stella  of  the  burning 

I  cheeks,  and  Lina,  deadly  pale,  turned  round,  and  with 
'  downcast,  shame-stricken  looks  got  into  the  carriage  again. 
As  the  two  ladies  drove  oft'  along  the  bend  of  the  road 
which  passed  the  place  where  the  resolute  young  men  were 
'  still  keeping  guard,  Hans  heard  a  low  long  sort  of  sobbing 
I  sigh  that  touched  him  profoundly. 

I  Then,  in  a  little  more,  the  green  was  deserted,  the 
widow’s  donkey  came  trotting  back  to  its  accustomed 
I  grazing  place,  the  cocks  and  bens  stalked  about  in  their 
I  usual  desultory  manner;  one  great  tree  still  hay  on  the 
ground,  but  the  others  were  safe,  and  their  murmuring 
branches  seemed  rustling  with  deep  fresh  life  all  that  night, 
'  long  after  the  moon  had  risen  and  stirred  the  shadows  on 
I  the  plain. 


WOUDSWORTH’S  THREE  YARROWS. 

In  the  thought  of  all  true  poets,  their  ideal  creations 
have  their  root  in  the  poet’s  own  experience.  However 
remote  from  actual  life  the  perfected  creation  may  appear, 
whether  it  be  a  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  or  a  “  Re- 
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Tolt  of  Islam,”  it  will  be  found  that  all  its  finer  features 
were  the  birth  of  some  chance  bright  moments,  when  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  nature,  or  expressions  of  human  counte¬ 
nance,  or  incidents  of  life,  or  subtle  traits  of  character, 
struck  on  the  poet’s  soul,  and  impressed  themselves  indel¬ 
ibly  there.  But  though  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  yet 
so  subtilely  works  the  transmuting  power  of  imagination, 
so  reticent  have  poets  generally  been  about  their  own  crea¬ 
tions,  so  little  have  they  heen  given  to  analyze  themselves, 
that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  we  can  lay  our  finger  on 
this  and  that  actual  fact,  and  say  these  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  bright  creation  came.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  instances  among  modern  poets  in  which  we  are 
allowed  to  trace  the  very  footprints.  And  when  we  can 
do  so,  instead  of  diminishing  our  admiration  of  the  per¬ 
fected  results,  it  gives  them,  I  believe,  an  added  interest. 
Lockhart  has  recorded  his  belief  that  there  is  hardly  a 
scene,  incident,  or  character  in  ail  Scott’s  poems  or  ro¬ 
mances  of  which  the  first  suggestion  may  not  be  traced  to 
some  old  verse  in  the  “  Border  Minstrelsy,”  or  to  some 
incident  or  character  which  he  fell  in  with  during  those 
raids  in  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  of  that  wonderful 
book  from  the  sequestered  places  of  the  green  Border 
Hills.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  if  we  turn  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend  of  Scott’s,  and  trace  the  actual  facts 
out  of  which  arose  three  of  Wordsworth’s  most  exquisite 
lyrics,  “  Yarrow  Unvisited,”  “  Yarrow  Visited,”  and  “  Yar¬ 
row  Revisited.” 

It  was  in  August,  1803,  that  AVordsworth,  though  he  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  sight  of  Scotland’s  hills,  for  the 
first  time  set  his  foot  on  Scottish  ground.  He  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  Dorothy,  with  Coleridge  for  their  companion,  left  Kes¬ 
wick,  to  make  a  walking  tour  through  Scotland.  The 
poet’s  means,  which  were  then  but  scanty,  his  income 
being  not  more  than  £100  a  year,  would  not  allow  any 
more  costly  way  of  travelling  ;  and  well  for  us  that>it  was 
so.  Out  of  that  “plain  living,”  which  circumstances  en¬ 
forced,  how  much  of  the  “  high  thinking  ”  came !  And 
certainly,  as  walking  is  the  least  expensive,  so  it  is  the  best 
way  in  which  a  poet  can  see  a  country.  Walking  alone, 
or  with  one  congenial  friend,  he  can  stop,  and  gaze,  and 
listen,  and  saunter,  and  meditate,  at  his  will,  and  let  all 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature  melt  into  him  as  in  no  other 
way  they  can.  On  foot  the  three  travelled  up  Nithsdale, 
by  Falls  of  Clyde,  on  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  Coleridge, 
with  whom  the  morbid  period  of  his  life  had  set  in,  having 
accompanied  them  thus  far,  fell  foot-sore,  and  got  into  the 
dumps  and  lefl  them.  The  brother,  with  his  hardly  less 
poetic  sister,  went  on  alone,  and  traversed  on  foot  the 
finest  highlands  of  Argyll  and  Perthshire.  It  is  needless  to 
trace  their  route  in  prose ;  for  the  poet  has  lelt  his  imper¬ 
ishable  footprints  at  Inversnaid  in  the  “  Sweet  Highland 
Girl ;  ”  on  Loch  Awe  Side  and  Kilchurn,  in  his  address  to 
the  “  Child  of  Loud-Throated  War ;  ”  at  the  small  glen  or 
head  of  Glen  Almond,  in  the  poem  on  “  Ossian’s  Grave ;  ” 
on  Loch  Katrine  Side,  in  “  Whatl  you  are  Stepping  West¬ 
ward  in  “Rob  Roy’s  Grave,”  which,  however,  Words¬ 
worth  took  to  be  at  Glengyle,  not  where  it  really  is,  in 
Balcjuhidder  Kirkyard  ;  and  at  Strathire,  in  the  “  Solitary 
Reaper.”  As  they  two  moved  quietly  along,  the  poet’s 
imagination  fell  here  on  some  well-known  spot,  there  on 
some  familiar  human  incident,  and  touched  them  with  a 
light  which  will  consecrate  them  forever.  It  was  as  I 
have  seen  on  some  gray  autumnal  day  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  slanting  silver  light  moving  over  the  dusky  wil¬ 
derness,  and  toumiing  into  sudden  brightness  now  a  deep- 
shadowed  corrie,  now  a  slip  of  greensward  by  a  burn,  or 
flushing  a  heathery  brae,  or  suddenly  bringing  out  from  the 
gloom  some  tremendous  precipice,  or  striking  into  momen¬ 
tary  glory  some  far-off  mountain  peak.  Only  that  glory 
was  momentary,  seen  but  by  a  single  eye,  and  then  gone. 
The  light  which  the  poet  shed  on  those  favored  sfKjts  re¬ 
mains  a  joy  for  all  generations  if  they  have  but  the  heart 
to  feel  it. 

Hardly  less  beautiful  than  her  brother’s  poems  —  indeed, 
sometimes  quite  equal  to  them,  though  far  less  known  — 
are  the  entries  in  her  journal  which  his  sister  made  during 


that  memorable  tour.  Native  poets  have  done  much  for 
Scotland,  but  nature  has  done  far  more,  and  all  that  they 
have  sung  is  but  a  poor  instalment  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  that  lies  still  unuttered.  When  Wordsworth  set 
foot  across  the  border,  with  his  fresh  eye  and  strong  imag¬ 
ination  he  saw  further  and  clearer  into  the  heart  of  things 
that  met  him  than  any  of  the  native  poets  had  done,  and 
added  a  new  and  deeper  tone  to  their  minstrelsy. 

In  this  first  tour,  when  the  poet  and  his  sister  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Highlands,  they  went  to  Rosslyn,  and 
then  it  was,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  Scott  first  saw 
Wordsworth.  “  Their  mutual  acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had 
so  often  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if 
they  had  not  been  strangers,  and  they  parted  friends.” 
The  17th  of  September  was  the  day  they  first  met. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  walked  from  Ro’ssyln  down  the 
valley  to  Lasswade,  where  Scott  was  then  living,  but  they 
arrived  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  risen.  “  AV'e  were 
received,”  Wordsworth  says,  “  with  that  frank  cordiality 
which,  under  whatever  circumstances  I  afterwards  met 
Scott,  always  marked  his  manners.  .  .  .  'I'he  same  lively, 
entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anecdote,  and  averse  from 
dis(]uisition  ;  the  same  unaflTected  modesty  .about  himself : 
the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful  view  of  man 
and  the  world.”  They  heard  something  that  day  of  the 
“  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  of  which  they  were  to  hear 
more  at  Jedburgh.  At  the  close  of  this  day  Scott  walked 
with  his  two  new  friends  to  Rossyln,  and  on  parting  prom¬ 
ised  to  meet  them  in  two  diiys  at  Melrose.  The  tourists 

t)assed  by  Peebles  to  the  Vale  of  Tweed.  There,  after 
ooking  for  a  moment  at  Neidpath  Castle,  “  beggared  and 
outraged  ”  by  the  loss  of  its  trees,  he  turned  from  these 

“  Wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  to  heed  : 

For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  l)ays, 

And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 

And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain.” 

From  Peebles,  travelling  down  the  Tweed  by  Traquair, 
Elibank,  Asbestiel,  through  that  vale,  where  as  yet  railway 
was  undreamt  of,  they  found  it 

"  More  pensive  in  sunshine 
Than  others  in  moonshine.” 

At  Clovenford  they  had  reached  the  spot  whence,  if  at  all, 
they  should  have  turned  aside  to  Yarrow.  A  short  walk 
to  the  hill  above,  and  the  whole  of  Yarrow  Vale  would 
have  lain  at  their  feet.  They  debated  about  it,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  reserve  the  pleasure  for  a  future  day.  Thence 
they  passed  to  Melrose,  where  they  met  Walter  Scott,  un¬ 
der  whose  guidance  they  saw  the  Abbey.  Then  with  him, 
for  he  was  then  “  Shirra,”  and  on  his  oflicial  rounds,  they 
went  to  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Assize,  and  the 
inns  were  so  filled  with  the  judges’  retinue  and  the  lawyers, 
that  the  poet  and  his  sister  had  difficulty  in  finding  quar¬ 
ters.  As  they  passeil  the  evening  in  their  lodging,  under 
the  roof  of  that  kind  hostess,  whom  Wordsworth  celebrated 
in  “  The  Matron  of  Jedburgh,”  Scott  left  his  brethren  of 
the  bar  at  their  post,  and  stole  away  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  water-drinking  poet  and  his  sister.  He  then 
repeated  to  them  a  part  of  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,” 
in  which  Wordsworth  at  once  hailed  the  coming  poet,  and 
which  he  regarded  to  the  last  as  the  finest  of  all  Scott’s 
poems.  Next  day,  while  Scott  was  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
court,  he  left  them  to  go  to  Ferneyhurst  and  the  old  Jed 
Forest,  with  William  Laidlaw  for  their  guide,  whom  Miss 
Wordsworth  in  her  journal  describes  as  “  a  young  man 
from  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Scott’s,” 
who,  having  heen  much  delighted  with  some  of  William’s 
poems,  which  he  had  chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper,  had 
wished  to  he  introduced  to  him.  He  “  lived  at  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  Dale  of  Yarrow,  where  he  had  a  farm. 
He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  well  informed,  but  at  first 
meeting  as  shy  as  any  of  our  Grasmere  lads,  and  not  less 
rustic  in  his  appearance.”  This  was  the  author  of  “  Lucy’s 
Flitting,”  Laidlaw’s  one  hallad  or  song,  which,  for  pure 
natural  pathos,  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  by 
any  lyric  that  either  of  the  two  great  poets  ever  wrote. 
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Next  day  Scott  accompanied  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
for  two  miles  up  a  bare  hill  above  Hawick.  Thence  they 
looked  wide  “  over  the  moors  of  Liddesdale,  and  saw  the 
Cheviot  hills.  We  wished  we  could  have  gone  with  Mr. 
Scott  into  some  of  the  remote  dales  of  this  country,  where 
in  almost  every  house  he  can  find  a  home.”  But  the 
friends  were  obliged  to  part,  the  Wordsworths  to  take  the 
road  by  Mosspaul  and  Ewesdale  to  Langholm,  Scott  to 
return  to  bis  sheriff  duties.  It  would  have  been  a  curious 
sight  to  see  how  Wordsworth  would  have  comported  him¬ 
self  if  he  had  been  ushered  into  a  company  of  Scott’s 
friends,  the  Hill  Farmers  of  the  Dandy  JDinmont  stamp, 
with  their  big  punch-bowls  and  deep  draughts.  . 

When  Wordsworth  returned  to  his  Grasmere  home,  he 
finished  the  poem  “Yarrow  Unvisited,”  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  incident  I  have  mentioned  at  Cloven- 
ford. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again  visited 
Scotland.  The  visit  this  time  was  less  memorable.  It 
was  not  lighted  up  by  that  wonderful  journal  of  his  sjster’s, 
and  it  called  forth  from  the  poet  himself  only  four  memori¬ 
als  in  verse.  Of  these,  “  Yarrow  Visited  ”  is  the  only  one 
in  the  poet’s  happiest  manner.  The  road  by  which  Words¬ 
worth  and  his  travelling  companions  approached  Yarrow 
was  that  leading  across  the  hill  from  Innerleithen.  'I'he 
night  before  they  passed  in  the  sequestered  hamlet  of  Tra- 
quair,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  Traquair  Manse. 
Next  morning  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  met  the  party  at  Tra¬ 
quair,  and  became  their  guide  to  his  once  home-land. 
One  can  imagine  the  simple-hearted,  garrulous  vanity  with 
which  Hogg  would  perform  his  office  of  guide,  and  how 
Wordsworth,  who  l^lieved  himself  to  be  so  much  the 
greater  of  the  two,  would  receive  the  patronizing  atten¬ 
tions. 

From  Traquair  they  walked,  and  so  had  a  full  view  of 
Yarrow  vale  from  the  descending  road.  In  Yarrow,  they 
visited  in  his  cottage  the  aged  father  of  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd,  himself  a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  This  must  have  been  at  one  or  other  of 
Hogg’s  two  homes  on  Yarrow,  Henger  Mount  or  Altrive 
Lake.  How  Wordsworth  was  solemnized  and  elevated  by 
this  his  first  look  on  Yarrow,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  poem  “  Yarrow  Visited.”  Their  route  that 
day  lay  up  the  stream  to  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  for  this  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  poem.  And  from  thence  they  seem 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  course  of  Y arrow,  till  its  union 
with  the  Ettrick. 

Seventeen  more  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  again 
crossed  the  Scottish  Border.  This  time  it  was  on  a  sad 
errand,  to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  again  before  “  his 
last  going  from  Tweedside,”  in  hope  of  recruiting  his  shat¬ 
tered  health  in  Italy.  “  How  sadly  changed  did  I  find 
him  from  the  man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay,  and  hopeful 
a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at  the  inn  at  Paterdale, 
in  my  presence,  ‘  I  mean  to  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  shall 
write  as  long  as  1  live !  ’  ”  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
spent  the  first  evening  with  the  family  party  at  Abbotsford, 
and  among  them  was  William  Laidlaw,  now  a  very  old 
friend  of  Sir  Walter’s,  who  had  for  several  years  been  bis 
amanuensis.  Next  day  —  it  was  a  Tuesday  —  they  drove 
to  Newark  Castle,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  home  party ; 
and  the  two  poets,  both  now  stricken  with  years,  wandered 
about  the  woodland  walks  overhanging  that  Yarrow,  of 
which  each  in  his  prime  had  sung  so  well.  They  did  not, 
however,  penetrate  beyond  the  wooded  banks  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  into  the  upper  and  more  pastoral 
region.  It  was  this  day  which  was  commemorated  by  Words¬ 
worth  in  his  “  Yarrow  Revisited.”  On  their  return  home 
they  came  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  and  crossed 
the  river  at  the  ford  immediately  under  Abbotsford.  As 
the  wheels  of  their  carriage  grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  Wordsworth  looked  up  and  saw  at  that 
moment  a  rich  but  sad  light,  purple  rather  than  golden, 
spread  over  Eildon.  Thinxing  that  this  was  probably  the 
very  last  time  that  Sir  Walter  would  ever  cross  the  stream, 
he  was  not  a  little  moved,  and  gave  vent  to  some  of  his 
feelings  in  the  sonnet,  — 


“  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain. 

Nor  of  the  setting  sun’s  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o’er  Eildon’s  triple  height.” 

Farther  on,  fain  to  comfort  himself  and  others,  he  breaks 
out, — 

“  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners  !  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows. 

Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.  Be  true. 

Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 

Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope!  ” 

He  appeals  to  the  elements  and  to  the  universal  heart  of 
man  to  come  to  the  help  of  him,  whom  elsewhere  he  calls 
“  the  whole  world’s  darling;  ”  but  it  will  not  do. 

There  were  other  affecting  incidents  connected  with  that 
visit.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Thursday,  just  before 
V/ordsworth  left  at  noon,  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  the  al¬ 
bum  of  Wordsworth’s  daughter  those  last  and  imperfectly 
finished  stanzas.  As  he  stood  by  his  desk,  and  put  the 
book  into  her  hand,  he  said  to  her  in  her  father’s  presence, 
“  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind,  but  for  your 
father’s  sake ;  they  are  probably  the  last  verses  I  shall  ever 
write.”  And  they  were  the  last. 

One  stanza  clings  to  memory.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Wordsworth  had  listened  to  the  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel  ”  before  it  was  given  to  the  world,  and  had  hailed  it 
as  a  true  work  of  genius.  Sir  Walter  says,  — 

“  And  meet  it  is  that  he  who  saw 

The  first  faint  rays  of  genius  burn. 

Should  mark  their  latest  light  with  awe, 

Low  glimmering  from  their  funeral  um.” 

At  parting,  Wordsworth  expressed  to  Sir  Walter  his 
hope  that  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  would  restore  his  health, 
and  the  classic  remembrances  interest  him,  to  which  Sir 
Walter  replied  in  the  words  from  “  Yarrow  Unvisited,” 
which  Wordsworth  in  his  musings  in  “  Aquapendente,”  six 
years  afterwards,  thus  recalls :  — 

“  Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats. 

Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive. 

The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed  words 
"ro  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  faint  smile, 

Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 

He  said,  ‘  When  I  am  there,  although  ’tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.’  Prophecy 
More  than  fulfilled,  as  gay  Campania’s  shores 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  city  of  seven  hills. 

Her  sparkling  fountains  and  her  mouldering  tombs  ; 

And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  showed 
Her  splendors,  seen,  not  felt,  and  while  he  stood 
A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tasso’s  Convent-haven  and  retired  grave.” 

These  are  the  three  visits  of  Wordsworth  to  Scotland, 
and  the  incidents  connected  with  them,  which  called  forth 
his  Three  Yarrows.  The  first  visit  and  the  last  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Sir  Walter,  the  second  with  the  Ettriclc  Shep¬ 
herd.  And  each  of  the  three  poets  has  shed  on  Yarrow 
the  light  of  his  peculiar  genius.  It  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject  to  turn  aside  and  note  what  a  different  aspect 
Yarrow  wore,  what  different  feelings  it  called  up  in  each 
poet,  as  seen  by  his  own  individual  eye.  But  there  is  an 
anterior  question  which  may  very  naturally  occur  to  anv 
one  to  ask :  What  is  there  peculiar  about  Yarrow,  of  all 
the  thousand  streams  of  Scotland,  to  rivet  the  affection, 
and  call  forth  the  finest  minstrelsy  of  these  three  poets? 
A  chance  comer  passing  down  its  green  braes  and  holms, 
if  told  that  this  dale  was  consecrated  to  song,  might  well 
exclaim,  — 

“  What’s  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder.” 

To  a  casual  and  hurried  glance  it  might  well  seem  so ;  but 
there,  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  to  the  first  rapid  look  tha 
the  truth  reveals  itself. 
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What  is  it  then  that  has  so  consecrated  Yarrow  to  song 
•nd  poetry,  made  it  dear  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  poets, 
dear  too  to  every  heart,  in  which  there  dwells  any  tone  of 
melody  ?  The  very  name  is  itself  a  poem,  sounding  so 
wildly  sweet,  so  sad  and  musical.  And  when  you  see  it, 
the  place  answers  with  a  strange  fitness  to  the  name.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Scottish 
Border,  of  that  mountain  tract  which  sweeps  from  sea  to 
sea,  from  St.  Abbs  Head  and  the  Lammermuir  westward 
to  the  hills  of  Galloway.  It  concentrates  in  itself  all  that 
is  most  characteristic  of  that  scenery.  The  soft  green 
rounded  hills  with  their  flowing  outlines  overlapping  and 
melting  into  each  other,  —  the  clear  streams  winding  down 
between  them  from  side  to  side,  margined  with  green  slips 
of  holm,  —  the  steep  braesides  with  the  splendor  of  moun¬ 
tain  grass  interlaced  here  and  there  with  darker  terns,  or 
purple  heather, —  the  hundred  side-burns  that  feed  the  main 
Dale  River,  coming  from  hidden  hopes  where  the  gray  tower 
still  moulders,  —  the  pensive  aspect  of  the  whole  region  so 
solitary  and  desolate.  Then  T  arrow  is  the  centre  of  the 
once  famous  but  now  vanished  Forest  of  Ettrick,  with  its 
memories  of  proud  huntings  and  chivalry,  of  glamourie  and 
the  land  of  Faery.  Again,  it  is  the  home  of  some  “  old 
unhappy  far-off  thing,”  some  immemorial  romantic  sorrow, 
so  remote  that  tradition  has  forgotten  its  incidents,  yet  can¬ 
not  forget  the  impression  of  its  sadness.  Ballad  after  bal¬ 
lad  comes  down  loaded  with  a  dirge- like  wail  for  some  sad 
event,  made  still  sadder  tor  that  it  befell  in  Yarrow.  The 
oldest  that  survives,  The  Dowie  Dens  o’  Yarrow,”  tells 
of  a  knight,  one  probably  of  the  clan  Scott,  treacherously 
slain  in  combat  by  a  kinsman :  — 

“  She’s  kiss’d  his  check,  she’s  kaim’d  his  hair, 

As  oft  she’d  done  bcibre,  O  ; 

She’s  belted  him  wi’  his  noble  brand. 

And  he’s  awa’  to  Yarrow.” 

To  Yarrow  too  belongs  that  most  pathetic  “  Lament  of  the 
Border  Widow,”  sung  by  his  wife  Marjory  over  the  grave 
of  the  outlaw  Piers  Cockburn,  when  she  had  buried  him 
by  his  tower  of  Henderland ;  — 

“  I  sew’d  his  sheet,  making  my  maen ; 

I  watch’d  the  corpse,  myself  alane ; 

I  watch’d  his  body,  night  and  day. 

No  living  creature  cam  that  way. 

“  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 

And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sate, 

I  digg’d  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happ’d  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

“  But  think  na  ve  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  I  laid  the  mool  on  his  yellow  hair. 

Oh,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 

When  I  turn’d  about,  away  to  gae  1  ” 

Below  Henderland,  a  mile  down  Yarrow,  moulders  Dry- 
hope  Tower,  the  birthplace  in  Queen  Mary’s  time  of  the 
famous  Mary  Scott,  the  first  Flower  of  Yarrow,  renowned 
for  her  beauty,  woed  by  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  Border, 
and  won  to  be  his  wife  by  the  famous  Wat  of  Harden. 
Another  mile  down,  comes  into  Yarrow  River  the  Doug¬ 
las  Burn,  which,  after  it  flowed  past  the  now  ruined 
Blackhouse  Tower,  home  of  Lady  Margaret  and  scene  of 
the  Douglas  Tragedy,  had  its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  the  stricken  Lord  William. 

“  Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade. 

And  a’  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 

And  there  they  lighted  doun. 

”  They  lighted  doun  to  tak  a  drink 
Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear; 

And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart’s  blood, 

And  tair  she  ’gan  to  fear.” 

And  all  the  way  down,  not  a  *•  hope  ”  or  a  burn  joins  Yar¬ 
row  from  either  side,  but  had  its  Peel  Tower,  the  scene  of 
like  tragic  or  romantic  incident,  some  of  them  remem- 
wed,  more  forgotten. 


Last  century  the  old  popular  wail  was  taken  up  by  two 
ladies,  each  of  an  ancient  Border  name,  and  each  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  an  earlier  set  of  the  “  Flowers  of  the  Forest.” 
But  their  strains  were  but  the  echoes  of  a  far  older  refrain, 
coeval  probably  with  Fiodden,  which  Scott  sought  to  re¬ 
cover,  but  found  two  lines  only :  — 

”  I  ride  single  in  my  saddle. 

For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away.” 

Last  century,  too,  Hamilton  of  Ban^our  carried  on  the 
strain,  but  in  a  lighter  mood,  in  his  well-known  ballad,  — 

“  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride.” 

And  soon  after  Logan  recurred  to  the  older  and  more 
plaintive  form  of  the  melody,  adding  to  it  another  note  of 
sadness :  — 

“  They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west. 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  through. 

They  nothing  saw  but  the  coming  night. 

They  nothing  heard  but  the  roar  of  Yarrow. 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother ; 

No  longer  walk,  thou  weeping  maid, 

Alas !  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother.” 

Such  was  the  great  background  of  pathetic  feeling  out  of 
which  Yarrow  came  forth  to  meet  the  poets  of  this  century. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  it,  Scott  had,  by  gathering  together 
and  concentrating  all  that  was  oldest  and  finest  in  the  an¬ 
cient  songs  of  “  The  Forest,”  conferred  a  new  and  deeper 
consecration  on  Yarrow.  When  Wordsworth  passed  down 
Tweed-dale  with  his  sister  from  that  first  interview  at 
Lasswade,  Scott  had  not  yet  made  the  last  minstrel 

“  Pass  where  Newark’s  ruined  tower 
Looks  forth  from  Yarrow’s  birchen  bower;  ” 

much  less  dreamed  of  Marmion,  with  those  so  interesting 
introductions,  in  one  of  which  he  sings  of  St.  Mary’s  silent 
lake,  — 

“  There’s  nothing  left  to  Fancy’s  guess. 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 

Your  horse’s  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude.” 

Then  Wordsworth  came,  and  as  he  travelled  down  the 
bank  of  Tweed,  and  ielt  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
within  an  hour’s  walk,  lay  Yarrow,  the  very  sanctuary  of 
old  border  song,  doubtless  the  poetic  heart  was  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  longed  to  look  on  the  romantic  river. 
But  he  was  constrained  —  probably  enough  from  some  quite 
prosaic  reason  —  to  pass  on, 'and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
came  to  him  which  took  shape  in  “  Yarrow  Unvisited.” 
Turn  to  the  poem.  It  opens  in  a  lighter,  more  frolicsome 
vein  than  was  usual  with  Wordsworth  —  frolicsome,  we 
may  call  it,  not  humorous,  for  to  humor  Wordsworth  at¬ 
tained  not.  His  sister  evidently  desires 

”  To  turn  aside 
And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow.” 

To  her  wish  —  it  may  have  been  importunity  —  the  poet 
replies,  “  We  have  seen  so  many  famous  rivers  all  Scotland 
over ;  so  many  famous  streams  yet  lie  before  us  to  see  — 
Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs,  Dryburgh  by  the  chiming 
Tweed,  — 

“  There’s  pleasant  Teviotdale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow. 

Why  throw  away  a  needful  day. 

To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ?  ” 

And  then  he  breaks  out,  — 

“  What’s  Y arrow  but  a  river  bare 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder.” 

His  sister  looks  up  in  his  face  surprised  and  pained  to  hear 
her  brother  speak  in  what  seemed  scorn  of  the  old  romantic 
river.  To  her  look  the  poet  replies  in  a  somewhat  more 
serious  strain,  admits  there  must  be  something  worth  their 
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seeing  in  Yarrow  —  the  green  holms,  the  fair,  flowing 
river ;  but  they  must  for  the  present  pass  them  by  —  must 
allow  — 

“  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  lake, 

Float  doul>lc,  swan  and  shadow.” 

And  then  the  deep  undertone  of  feeling  which  lay  beneath 
all  the  lighter  chatf  and  seeming  disparagement,  breaks  out 
in  these  two  immortal  stanzas : — 

“  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it  : 

We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 

The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We’ll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ! 

For,  when  we’re  there  although  ’tis  fair, 

’Twill  be  another  Yarrow !  ” 

After  this  ideal  gleam  has  for  a  moment  broken  over  it,  the 
light  of  common  day  again  closes  in,  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  comforting  thought  that 

“  Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

’Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show. 

The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  !  ” 

The  whole  poem,  if  it  contains  only  two  stanzas  pitched  in 
8 worth’s  highest  strain,  is  throughout  in  his  most 
felicitous  vein  of  expression.  The  manner  is  that  of  the 
old  ballad,  with  an  infusion  of  modern  reflection,  which  yet 
does  not  spoil  its  naturalness.  The  metre  is  that  in  which 
most  of  the  old  Yarrow  ballads,  from  “  The  Dowie  Dens  ” 
onward,  are  cast,  with  the  second  and  the  fourth  lines  in 
each  stanza  ending  in  double  rhymes,  to  let  the  refrain  fall 
full  on  the  fine  melodious  name  of  Yarrow.  It  plays  with 
the  subject,  rises  and  falls  —  now  playful,  then  serious,  then 
back  to  homeliness,  with  a  most  graceful  movement.  It  has 
in  it  something  of  that  ethereality  of  thought  and  manner 
which  belonged  to  Wordsworth’s  earlier  lyrics  —  those 
composed  during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  find  the 
first  few  years  of  this  century.  This  peculiar  ethereality  — 
which  is  a  thing  to  feel  rather  than  to  describe  —  left  him 
after  about  1805,  and  though  replaced  in  the  best  of  his 
later  poems  by  increased  depth  and  mellowness  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  yet  could  no  more  be  compensated  than  the  fresh 
gleam  of  new-fledged  leaves  in  spring,  can  be  made  up  for 
by  their  autumnal  glory. 

Years  pass,  and  Wordsworth  at  length,  guided  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  looks  on  the  actual  Yarrow,  and  takes 
up  the  strain  where  he  had  left  it  eleven  years  ago.  'Ilien 
the  feeling  was  — 

“  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  we  undo  it  ?  ” 

Now  it  is  — 

“  And  is  this  —  Yarrow  1  —  This  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 

So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perished  !  ” 

This  famous  exclamation,  which  has  long  sinde  passed  into 
the  mind  of  the  world,  haid  scarcely  found  vent,  when  there 
falls  a  strange  sadness  on  the  poet’s  heart,  and  he  would 
that  some  minstrel, were  near  to  dispel  it  with  glad  music. 
Yet  why  should  he  be  sad  ?  The  stream  wanders  on  its 
way  clear  and  silvery,  — 

“  Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings ; 

And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  \Iary’s  Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted ; 

*  For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted.” 

And  “a  blue  sky  bends  o’er  Yarrow  Vale,”  save  where  it 
s  flecked  by  “  pearly  whiteness  ”  of  a  fair  September  morn¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  meets  his  eye  is  beautiful  and  sooth¬ 
ing.  It  is  that  uie  braes,  though  beautiful,  look  so  solitary 
and  desolate,  and  the  solitariness  of  the  present  answers 
too  well  ^to  the  sadness  of  the  past.  Summing  up  all  the 


sorrows  of  innumerable  songs  in  one  question,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  — 

“  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ?  ” 

j  And  here,  if  we  might  pause  on  details  of  fact,  we  might 
!  say  that  Wordsworth  fell  into  an  inaccuracy ;  for  Mary 
j  Scott  of  Dryhope,  the  real  “  Flower  of  Yarrow,”  never  did 
lie  bleeding  on  Yarrow,  but  became  the  wife  of  Wat  of 
Harden  and  the  mother  of  a  wide-branching  race.  But 
I  Wordsworth  speaks  of  his  bed,  evidently  confounding  the 
lady  “  Flower  of  Yarrow  ”  with  that  “  slaughtered  youth  ” 
for  whom  so  many  ballads  had  sung  lament.  But  this 
slight  divergence  from  fact  no  way  mars  the  truth  of  feeling 
which  makes  the  poet  long  to  pierce  into  the  dumb  past, 
and  know  something  of  the  pathetic  histories  that  have  im¬ 
mortalized  these  braes.  But,  though  he  cannot  rec.all  the 
buried  histories  of  the  past,  he  does  not  fail  to  read  to  the 
very  core  the  present  sentiment  that  pervades  Yarrow:  — 

“  Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy  ; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed. 

And  pastoral  melancholy.” 

No  words  in  the  language  penetrate  more  truly  and  deeply 
into  the  very  heart  of  nature.  It  was  one  of  Wordswori’s 
great  gifts  to  be  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  feeling  of  a 
wide  scene  into  a  few  words,  simple,  strong,  penetrating  to 
the  very  core  of  it.  Many  a  time,  and  for  many  a  varied 
scene,  he  has  done  this,  but  perhaps  he  has  never  put  forth 
I  this  power  more  happily  than  in  the  four  lines  in  which  he 
has  summed  up  for  all  time  the  true  quality  of  Yarrow. 
You  look  on  Yarrow,  you  repeat  those  four  lines  over  to 
yourself,  and  you  feel  that  the  finer,  more  subtle  essence  of 
nature  has  never  been  more  perfectly  uttered  in  human 
words.  There  it  stands  complete.  No  poet  coming  after 
Wordsworth  need  try  to  do  it  again,  for  it  has  been  done 
once,  perfectly  and  forever. 

The  verses  which  follow  relapse  from  that  high  altitude 
into  a  more  ordinary  level  of  description.  Having  traversed 
the  stream  from  St.  Mary’s  Loch  to  Newark  and  Bowhill, 
he  leaves  it  with  the  impression  that  sight  has  not  destroyed 
imagination  —  the  actual  not  effaced  the  ideal :  — 

.  “  Not  by  sight  alone. 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee; 

A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives  — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee ! 

.  I  know  where’er  I  go. 

Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow  ! 

Will  dwell  with  me  —  to  heighten  joy . 

And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow.” 

Compared  with  “  Yarrow  Unvisited,”  “  Yarrow  Visited” 
does  not  go  with  such  a  swing  from  end  to  end.  The  sec¬ 
ond  poem  has  in  it  more  of  contemplative  pause  than  the 
first.  There  is  more  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  its  stan¬ 
zas  —  some  of  them  rising  to  an  excellence  which  Words¬ 
worth  has  not  surpassed,  and  which  has  impressed  them  on 
the  poetic  memory  as  possessions  forever,  others  sinking 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  poetic  workmanship.  But 
even  in  a  lyric  of  a  dozen  stanzas,  if  a  note  is  struck  here 
and  there  of  the  highest  pitch,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  the  strain  at  the  same  level  throughout. 
It  will  be  found,  I  think,  on  examination  that  the  lyric 
stanzas  which  have  taken  an  undying  hold  on  mankind,  are 
almost  always  embedded  among  other  stanzas  not  so  emi¬ 
nent.  It  is  not  given  even  to  the  most  gifted  poets  to  keep 
on  expressing  the  best  thoughts  In  the  best  words  through¬ 
out  all  the  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric. 

Seventeen  more  years,  and  then  came  the  farewell  visit 
to  Abbotsford,  and  that  last  day  on  Yarrow,  when 

“  Once  more,  by  Newark’s  castle-gate, 

Long  left  without  a  warder. 

He  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  him, 

Great  minstrel  of  the  Border ! 

And  through  the  silent  portal  arch 
Of  mouldering  Newark  entered; 
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And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 
Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  ‘  last  Slinstrel  ’  (not  the  last!) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted.” 

It  was  a  day  late  in  September,  and,  judging  by  the  traits 
touched  in  “  Yarrow  Revisited,”  the  party  from  Abbotsford 
did  not  go  to  the  upper  course  of  Yarrow,  where  the  braes 
are  green  and  treeless,  but  lingered  among  the  woods  of 
Bpwhill  and  about  the  ruin  of  Newark.  The  leaves  on 
these  woods  were  sere,  but  made  redder  or  more  golden  as 
the  breezes  played,  or  the  autumnal  sunshine  shot  through 
them. 

s|As  they  wandered  through  the  wooded  banks  that  over-  ’ 
hang  Yarrow,  they 

“  Made  a  day  of  hapj)y  hours,  I 

Their  happy  days  recalling ; 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 
And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 

Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face. 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 

If  then,  some  natural  siiadows  spread 
Our  inward  prospect  over. 

The  soul’s  deep  valley  was  not  slow 
Its  brightness  to  recover.” 

Noljwonder  that  some  shadows  should  overspread  their 
mental  prospect,  for,  .as  regarded  Scott, 

..."  Sickness  lingering  yet 
lias  o’er  his  pillow  brooded  ; 

And  Care  waylays  his  steps,  —  a  sprite 
Not  easily  eluded.” 

Against  these  forebodings  of  decay  Wordsworth,  through¬ 
out  the  poem,  contends  with  wonderful  buoyancy.  But 
the  pressure  of  fact  was  too  heavy  to  be  put  by.  It  re¬ 
quired  something  more  than  the  soothing  influences  of 
nature,  or  even  the  faith  which  Wordsworth  so  cherished, 

“  Naught  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
The  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  goodness,” 

to  have  enabled  Scott  or  his  friends  to  bear  his  then  con¬ 
dition.  From  the  sight  of  that  inevitable  decay  Words¬ 
worth  turned  and  tried  to  soothe  himself  and  his  friends 
with  the  hope  that  though  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  “  Sorrento’s  breezy  waves  ”  would  give 
him  gracious  welcome,  and  Tiber  before  his  eyes  “  with 
unimagined  beauty  shine.” 

‘‘  For  thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow  : 

And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen. 

Wherever  they  invite  thee, 

At  parent  Nature’s  grateful  call. 

With  gladness  must  requite  thee.” 

Alas  1  how  different  was  the  reality  !  In  Lockhart’s  life 
of  him  may  he  read  with  how  dull  and  unstirred  a  heart 
he  gazed  on  all  that  Italy  contains  of  art  or  nature,  how 
the  only  things  that  for  a  moment  reanimated  him  were 
the  Tombs  of  the  Stuarts  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  sight  of 
the  heather  on  the  Apennines,  reminding  him  of  his  own 
land.  F  ’  o 

After  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  what  Italy  may  do 
for  him,  Wordsworth  passes  on,  in  four  more  stanzas,  to 
reflect  on  the  power  of  “  localized  Romance,”  what  it  does 
to  elevate  and  beautify  existence,  how 

“  The  visions  of  the  past 
Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is,  — our  changeful  Life.” 

And  then  the  poem,  longer  than  either  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  closes  with  this  farewell  benediction  on  the 
•tream,  whose  immemorial  charm  his  own  three  poems 
Mve  so  greatly  enhanced  :  — 

“  Flow  on  forever.  Yarrow  Stream  I 
Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 


Well  pleased  that  future  bards  shall  chant 
For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 

To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen. 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine. 

And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel, 

To  memory’s  shadowy  moonshine.” 

This  poem,  along  with  the  touching  sonnet  which  con¬ 
denses  many  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  tells  Scott  that 
“  the  might  of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes  with  him 
goes,”  was  sent  soon  afterwards  to  him,  and  reached  him 
before  he  left  London  for  Italy.  No  record  remains  as  to 
how  he  took  these  poems,  or  what  pleasure  they  gave  him. 
Probably  the  pall  of  gloom  was  by  this  time  settling  down 
on  his  mind  too  heavily  to  be  lifted  off  by  any  songs  that 
mortal  poet  could  indite. 

Compared  with  the  two  former  poems,  “Yarrow  Re¬ 
visited  ”  falls  short  of  the  ideal  tone  to  which  they  were 
set.  In  the  former,  the  poet’s  mind  was  free  to  follow  its 
natural  impulse,  and,  unencumbered  with  present  fact,  to 
see  Yarrow  Vale  in  the  vi.-iionary  light  which  nature  or 
foregone  humanities  had  combined  to  shed  upon  it. 

In  the  last  poem  the  sense  of  Scott’s  recent  misfortunes 
and  declining  health  was  too  painfully  present  to  admit  of 
such  treatment.  Wordsworth  was  himself  conscious  of 
this,  and  in  the  retrospect  he  made  this  remark :  “  There 
is  too  much  pressure  of  fact  for  these  verses  to  harmonize, 
as  much  as  1  could  wish,  with  the  two  preceding  poems.” 
This  is  true.  And  yet  if  it  wants  the  idealizing  touch,  it 
has  qualities  of  its  own  which  well  compensate  for  that 
want.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of  W ordsworth’s  poems  in 
which  his  natural  power  is  seen  still  unabated  ;  and  if  it 
falls  below  the  best  things  he  did  in  his  best  days,  it  is 
onl}'  second  to  these,  and  displays  his  later  or  autumnal 
manner  in  its  best  form.  Several  of  the  stanzas  above 
quoted  are  only  a  little  below  the  tinest  verses  in  the  best 
of  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  written  in  his  poetic  prime. 
But  if  some  may  estimate  the  artistic  merit  of  “  T  arrow 
Revisited  ”  lower  than  I  am  inclined  to  do,  they  cannot 
deny  its  human  and  historic  interest.  It  is  an  enduring 
record  of  the  friendship  of  two  poets,  the  greatest  of  their 
time,  and  of  the  last  scene  in  that  friendship.  Commenc¬ 
ing  with  that  first  meeting  at  Lasswade,  before  either  was 
much  known  to  fame,  their  friendship  lasted  unabated  till 
death  parted  them.  They  had  lived  apart,  and  met  only 
by  occasional  visits,  when  W'ordsworth  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  or  Scott  visited  the  Lakes. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions  they  had  together  as¬ 
cended  Ilelvellyn,  and  Wordsworth  commemorated  that 
ascent  by  the  lines  addressed  to  Lady  Scott,  — 

“  Inmate  of  a  inonntaiu  dwelling.” 


And  again  in  the  “  Musings  in  Aquapendente  ”  he  reverted 
to 

“  Old  Ilelvellyii’s  brow. 

Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 

We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads.” 


The  characters  of  the  two  jtoets  were  not  less  different 
than  were  the  views  and  methods  on  which  their  poetry 
was  constructed.  But  they  each  esteemed  and  honored 
the  other,  throughout  their  days  of  active  creation,  and 
now  they  had  met  for  what  they  well  knew,  though  they 
did  not  say  it,  must  be  their  final  interview.  It  was  an 
affecting  and  solemn  interview,  according  to  the  prose 
account  of  it  which  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart  have  each 
given.  Nor  less  affecting  is  this  its  poetic  record. 

Then  again,  the  poem  is  a  memorial  of  the  very  last 
visit  Scott  ever  paid  not  only  to  Yarrow  but  to  any  scene 
in  that  land  which  he  had  so  loved  and  glorified.  A 
memorial  of  that  day,  struck  off  on  the  spot,  even  by  an 
inferior  hand,  would  have  been  precious.  But  when  no 
less  a  poet  than  Wordsworth  was  there  to  commemorate 
this,  Scott’s  last  day  by  his  native  streams,  and  when  into 
that  record  he  poured  so  much  of  the  mellow  music  of  his 
autumnal  genius,  the  whole  poem  reaches  to  a  quite  tragic 
pathos.  As  you  croon  over  its  solemn  cadences,  and  think 
of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  the  sequel 
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that  was  so  soon  to  follow,  you  seem  to  overhear  in  every  | 
line  I 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity.” 

Wordsworth  never  revisited  those  scenes.  But  once  | 
again,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  James  Hogg,  in  Novem*  . 
her,  1835,  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  Yarrow,  and  poured  \ 
themselves  forth  in  this  “  Extempore  Eflfusion,”  probably 
the  very  last  outburst  in  which  nis  genius  flashed  forth  ' 
with  its  old  poetic  fervor  :  — 

“  When  first,  descending  from  the  moorlands,  i 

I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide  j 

Along  a  bare  and  open  valley. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide.  ! 

“  When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered,  I 

Through  groves  which  had  begun  to  shed  ' 

Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways,  I 

My  steps  the  Border-Minstrel  led.  I 

**  The  mighty  minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 

'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 

And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  i 

Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet’s  eyes. 


”  Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits. 

Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 

From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  !  • 

“  Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whis|)ers, 

‘  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear 

These  lines  are  a  fitting  epilogue  to  the  three  poems, 
“  by  which,”  as  Lockhart  has  said,  “  Wordsworth  has  con¬ 
nected  his  name  to  all  time  with  the  most  romantic  of 
Scottish  streams,”  and  he  might  have  added,  with  the 
greatest  of  Scottish  poets. 


BRET  HARTE. 

Embarking  from  a  city  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  where 
there  were  no  books  to  be  bought,  on  board  a  steamer  which 
had  none  to  lend,  for  a  voyage  which  would  last  at  least 
twenty-six  days,  my  ammunitions  of  war  against  time  were 
sadly  defective.  I  had  had  plenty  of  business  on  the  great 
waters ;  ships  had  no  novelty  for  me.  I  was  even  denied 
the  poor  occupation  of  being  sea-sick ;  for  though  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  sea,  I  have  never  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
too-dreaded  malady.  Moreover,  I  had  to  spend  three  days 
of  inaction  at  the  dullest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the  hottest  sea¬ 
port  on  that  side  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  for 
Its  size,  the  wickedest  place  in  the  world.  The  nation 
which  owns  this  favored  spot  calls  it  Colon,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  made  it  the  terminus  of  their  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  dub  it  Aspin-tca//.  I  hate  it  with  a 
deep  and  bitter  hatred,  as  un-Christian  as  sincere ;  but  it 
has  one  pleasant  reminiscence:  it  was  there  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  (as  a  reader)  of  Bret  Harte.  Sweet 
should  be  his  consolation  that  he  has  caused  one  human  be¬ 
ing  to  associate  a  pleasant  thought  with  filthy,  pestilential, 
rowdy  Aspinwall. 

A  friend,  also  on  his  travels,  came  to  see  me  on  my 
steamer,  and  he  had  a  book.  Perhaps  I  eyed  it  hungrily  ; 

Eerhaps,  as  an  old  stager,  he  guessed  my  sore  distress.  Any- 
ow,  he  gave  me  that  book — a  volume  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine  —  and  in  it  were  two  stories,  “  The  Out¬ 
casts  of  Poker  Flat  ”  and  another  I  cannot  designate  now, 
and  one  set  of  verses,  “  In  a  Tunnel,”  i  which,  to  use  a  hack¬ 
neyed  but  all-expressive  phrase,  gave  me  “  a  new  sensation.” 
When  I  arrived  in  London  I  bought  all  that  was  then  pub¬ 
lished  of  Bret  Harte,  and  have  kept  up  my  reading  in  his 

>  Tbe  writer  makra  a  miitake  here.  Neither  of  these  pieeee  wai  published 
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respect  pretty  well  since.  I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not  read 
all  his  works. 

My  new  sensation  was  that  of  freshness,  vigor,  darinrr  — 
that  of  entering  into  an  atmosphere  so  bracing  as  to  take 
away  the  breath  ;  for  the  first  impression  upon  reading 
Bret  Harte  is,  that  you  ought  to  be  shocked.  Not  only  is 
the  clay  from  which  he  moulds  his  characters  of  the  very 
commonest  and  coarsest  kind,  but  it  seems  at  first  to  be 
unclean  as  well ;  but  it  becomes  purified  as  he  shapes  it 
He  rakes  pearls  and  diamonds  out  of  the  gutter,  and  his 
hands  are  not  soiled  in  the  act.  Like  our  own  Dickens,  he 
finds  noble  qualities  in  the  roughest  and  lowest  of  mankind; 
but  he  is  not  open  to  the  accusation  which  may  soiuetimei 
be  brought  with  justice  against  that  great  master  of  fiction, 
that  he  makes  his  heroes  and  heroines  posture,  so  to  speak, 
and  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
their  origin  and  surroundings.  But  then  Bret  Harte  has 
never  yet  tried  his  hand  at  a  long  story ;  his  tales  are  all 
short  character  sketches.  When  he  leaves  the  gulch  and 
the  canon,  and  gets  out  of  the  sound  of  the  mountain  pines, 
and  bids  adieu  to  his  diggers,  he  proses.  His  essays  are 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  water  —  very  strong  of  the 
water. 

Bret  Harte  made  his  fame  in  verse  with  “  The  Heathen 
Chinee.”  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  “  any  fellow  ’’could 
understand,  and  it  took  amazinglv,  but  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  real  merit  with  “  Dow’s  Flat,”  “  Jim,”  or  “  Penel¬ 
ope.”  You  cannot  read  these  as  you  run  ;  their  force  con¬ 
sists  rather  in  what  they  leave  to  the  imagination  than  what 
they  express.  The  master-touch,  for  example,  in  “  Dow’s 
Flat  ”  is  when  the  narrator  (telling  his  own  history  as  that 
of  another)  breaks  abort  ofiT  at  the  point  where  Dow,  utterly 
ruined  and  hopeless,  goes  down  to  that  well  be  had  been 
digging  ®o  long  in  vain  for  water, — 

“  With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder. 

And  a  Derringer  hid  in  his  breast.” 

Hitherto  the  story  had  been  told  glibly  enough,  with  touches 
of  grim  humor  highly  characteristic : 

"  He  goes  to  the  well. 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 

And  stops  for  a  spell, 

Just  to  listen  and  think . 

For  the  sun  in  his  eyes  (just  like  this,  sir  !  ) 

You  see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

“  His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 

And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal’s 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay : 

Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin’,  but  his 
All  —  as  I’ve  heer’d  the  folks  say. 

And  ”  — 

Here  he  breaks  down.  Tbe  shudder  which  ran  through 
him  when  the  cold  barrel  of  that  Derringer  touched  his 
breast  thrills  him  again. 

“  And  —  that's  a  peart  boss 

That  you’ve  got  —  ain’t  it  now  ? 

What  might  be  her  cost  1 
Ehl  Ohl  Well,  then,  Dow, 

Let’s  see  —  well,  that  forty-foot  grave 
Wasn’t  his,  sir,  that  day  anyhow.” 

It  was  not  alone  to  feel  the  knees  of  the  “  peart  boss  ”  that 
he  bends  his  head  ;  there  is  something  rising  in  eyes  and 
throat  that  he  would  fain  hide,  and  the  “  Eh  ?  Oh  I  let’s 
see,”  is  delivered  in  a  very  husky  voice,  and  preluded  — 
who  knows  ?  —  by  an  outspoken  “  Thank  God !  ” 

A  blow  of  his  pick  “  sorter  caved  in  the  side  ”  of  the 
well,  and  he  found  gold !  And  this,  as  we  are  told,  through 
“  sheer  contrariness.” 

“  For 't  was  water  the  demed  cuss  was  seekin’, 

And  his  luck  made  him  certain  to  miss.” 

In  “  Jim  ”  there  is  another  eloquent  hiatus.  Little  Jim 
had  been  left  sick  at  some  unnamed  drinking-bar,  and  his 
chuin,  inquiring  for  him  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  hears 
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boy  is  dead.  He  is  standing  —  glass  in  hand  — 
jjinUng  to  a  stranger,  who  treats  him. 

“  Dead  ? 

That  little  cuss  1  ” 

ii  all  he  can  falter  out.  The  glass  falls  from  his  hand,  and 
there  comes  a  laugh.  It  jars!  Half  ashamed  of  his  emo¬ 
tion,  and  like  many  another  and  better  man,  trying  to  hide 
it  by  bluster,  he  roars,  — 

“  What  makes  you  star, 

You  over  thar? 

Can’t  a  man  drop 
’a  glass  in  yer  shop 
But  you  must  rar  ? 

It  wouldn’t  take 

1) - much  to  break 

You  and  your  bar.” 

Believed  by  this  explosion,  he  goes  on : 

“  Dead ! 

Poor  —  little  — Jim ! 

Why  there  was  me, 

Jones  and  Bob  Lee, 

Harry  and  Ben  — 

No-account  men : 

Then  to  take  him  !  ” 

But  little  Jim  has  not  been  taken.  It  was  he  who  had 
"rar’d,”  and  he  is  ultimately  recognized  in  the  following 
characteristic  lines,  — 

»  Sold ! 

Sold  !  Why,  you  limb  ! 

You  ornery 
Derned  old. 

Long  legged  Jim  !  ” 

The  whole  poem  contains  only  fifty-eight  short  lines,  but 
delivered  by  a  good  reader  it  speaks  a  volume. 

The  same  deep  affection,  and  desire  to  hide  it,  are  found 
in  the  story  of  “  Flynn  of  Virginia,”  who  held  up  the  tim¬ 
bers  in  the  falling  tunnel,  and  cried  in  the  darkness  to  his 
chum,  — 

“  Run  for  your  life,  Jake ! 

Run  for  your  wife’s  sake ! 

Don’t  wait  for  me!  ” 

The  narrator  is  scandalized  that  the  stranger  to  whom  he 
speaks  has  not  heard  of  Tom  Flynn,  and  ^at’s  all  about 
him. 

“  That’s  all  about 

Flynn  of  Virginia ; 

That  lets  me  out : 

Here  in  the  damp 
Out  of  the  sun. 

That  ’ar  demed  lamp 
Makes  my  eyes  run.” 


and,  finally,  when  the  abused  swain  may  sit  down  in  the 
“  old  man’s”  chair,  her 

“  Sit  down  —  anywkeer,  where  you  like,  Joe  — 

In  that  cheer  if  you  choose  —  Lord  !  where’ t  Sal  1  ” 

give  a  life-like  picture  of  the  flustered,  tender-hearted, 
womanly  woman. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Joe  got  a  very  good  wife. 

The  versification  of  “  Truthful  James  ”  in  recounting  the 
“  row  ” 

”  That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislaw  ” 

is  peculiarly  smooth  and  happy.  The  lines  which  record 
the  demise  of  one  of  its  shining  lights  are  irresistibly  comic. 
Thus :  — 


“  Abner  Dean,  of  Angel’s,  raised  a  point  of  order  —  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen. 

And  he  smiled  a  sort  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the 
floor. 

And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more.” 


The  prose  tales  of  Bret  Harte  are  not  “  food  for  babes.” 
They  suggest  questions  which  the  instructor  of  youth 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  answer ;  but  they  teem  with 
noble  thoughts  and  are  completely  void  of  sickly  sentimen¬ 
tality.  They  are  full  of  gamblers  and  drunkards  —  of 
ne’er-do-weels,  male  and  female;  yet  no  one  rises  from 
their  perusal  with  the  idea  that  it  is  fine  to  gamble,  and 
drink,  and  lead  a  vicious  life.  We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst,  when  he  is  found  dead,  with  that  curious  self-writ- 
ten  epitaph  posted  above  his  head ;  but  we  do  not  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  decree  which  exiled  him  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  from  Poker  Flat,  or  suppose  for  one  moment  that  had 
succor  arrived  in  time  he  would  not  have  deserved  a  simi¬ 
lar  sentence  in  any  other  community  which  he  might  have 
selected  for  a  residence. 

Bret  Harte’s  people  never  attitudinize.  Witness  the 
death  of  Mother  Shipton  in  the  story  referred  to.  They 
are  “  snowed  in,”  and  provisions  fail :  — 

"  ‘  I’m  going,’  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous  weakness, 
‘but  don’t  say  anything  about  it.  Don’t  waken  the  kids. 
Take  the  bundle  from  under  my  head,  and  open  it.’  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst  did  so.  It  contained  Mother  Shipton's  rations  for  the  Icat 
week  untouched.  '  Give ’m  to  the  child,’  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
sleeping  Finey.  *  You’ve  starved  yourself!  ’  said  the  gambler. 
‘  That’s  what  they  call  it,’  said  the  woman,  querulously,  as  she 
lay  down  again,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  pass^  quietly 
away.” 


“  Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass  —  at  least  to  all  intent ; 

Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent.” 
Nevertheless  — 


h  was  not  the  lamp. 

Iznorance  of  Flynn  is  not  to  be  permitted,  so  be  con¬ 
cludes,  — 

“  But,  sir,  when  you’ll 
Hear  the  next  fool 
Asking  of  Flynn  — 

Flynn  of  Virginia — 

Just  you  chip  in  : 

Say  you  knew  Flynn : 

Say  that  you’ve  been  ’yar.” 

The  merit  of  “  Penelope  ”  is  of  a  difierent  order,  and  is 
rich  in  another  sort  of  suggestion,  which  the  reader  who 
understands  his  author  can  readily  profit  by.  He  can  see 
from  the  first  that  the  widow  is  willing  to  be  consoled  — 
that  the  wooer  is  shy,  and  requires  encouragement;  and 
that  the  lady  sadly  needs  the  presence  of  her  ally  Sal,  to 
defend  her  against  a  too  speedy  capitulation.  Her 

'*  Oh,  Sal  I  yePs  that  derned  fool  from  Simpson’s 
Cavorting  round  yer  in  the  dew ;  ” 
her 


She  died  as  she  had  lived  —  a  bad  old  woman  —  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  repentance,  without  a  prayer  for  pardon ; 
but  doing  an  act  which,  perhaps,  the  All-merciful  would 
accept  as  such.  She  died,  to  give  a  chance  of  life  to  “  the 
child.”  Not  her  own  child  —  a  stranger,  who  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  joined  their  luckless  caravan,  and  who  had  gained 
the  soft  spot  in  her  wicked  old  heart  because  she  was  not 
what  she  herself  had  been. 

Piney  was  not  a  “  child,”  but  a  well-grown  young  woman, 
on  her  way  to  be  married.  Mother  Shipton  and  “  the 
Duchess  ”  (a  lady,  her  younger  in  years,  but  hardly  her  in¬ 
ferior  in  point  of  depravity)  would  not  curse  in  Piney’s 
bearing.  They  always  spoke  of  her  as  “  the  child.”  “  It 
was  a  soothing  and  original  theory  of  the  pair,”  remarks 
the  author,  “  thus  to  account  for  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
swear  and  was  not  improper.” 

“  Miggles,”  who  retires  into  the  wilds  with  the  paralyzed 
wreck  of  the  man  who  had  been  good  to  her  in  her  pros¬ 
perous  but  naughty  days,  and  who  will  not  throw  a  sop  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  by  marrying  him,  because  then  she  would  be 
bound  to  do  what  she  did  of  her  own  accord  —  is  another 
instance  of  good  in  bad ;  a  diamond  picked  out  of  the  gut¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  talk  with  her  about  regret  for  the  past  — 


And  you  come  a-courting  his  widder  I 
Lord  I  where  can  that  critter,  Sal,  be  t 
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only  practice.  When  the  coach  (storm-bound)  has  left  her 
dwelling,  and  the  passengers  arrive  at  the  next  halt,  and 
the  judge,  “  solemnly  taking  off  his  white  hat,”  and  niak> 
ing  sure  that  all  the  glasses  are  full,  says  “  Here’s  to  Mig- 
gles.  God  blrss  hkr  !  ”  it  would  have  been  a  hard 
heart  indeed  that  would  not  add.  Amen  ! 

The  affair  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic.  Even  this 
solemn  benediction  could  not  be  conferred  without  “  a 
drink.” 

“  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ”  is  full  of  tender  touches, 
given  by  the  roughest  hands.  A  child  has  been  born  to 
that  community,  of  the  only  person  in  it  capable  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  who  does  not  survive  it.  llie  infant  is 
adopted  by  the  diggers,  who  file  past  his  cradle  (a  candle- 
box),  after  having  deposited  their,  contributions  towards 
his  maintenance  in  a  hat  placed  bandy.”  Kentuck  is 
the  roughest  of  that  crowd.  As  he 

“  Bent  over  the  candle-liox  half  curiously,  the  child  turned, 
and,  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  caught  at  his  groping  Huger,  and  held 
it  fast  for  a  moment.  Kentuck  looked  foolish  and  embarrassed. 
Something  like  a  blush  tried  to  assert  itself  in  his  w^eather- 

beaten  cheek.  ‘  The  d - d  little  cuss !  ’  he  said,  as  he  extricated 

his  Huger,  with  perhaps  more  tenderness  and  care  than  he  might 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  showing.  He  held  that  finger  a  lit¬ 
tle  apart  from  its  fellows,  as  he  went  out,  and  examined  it  curi- 
ously.  ...  ‘He  wrastled  with  my  Hnger,’  he  remarked,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  member,  ‘  the  d - d  little  cuss  !  ’  ” 

The  italics  .are  my  own.  When  every  one  had  gone  to 
bed  Kentuck  walked  down  to  the  river,  and  past  the  cabin 
where  the  child  was,  and  back  again  to  it. 

How  goes  it?’  said  Kentuck.  looking  past  Stumpy  (the 
digger  nurse)  towards  the  candle-box.  ‘All  serene,'  replied 
Stumpy.  ‘  Anything  up  ?  ’  ‘  Nothing.’  There  was  a  pause 
—  an  embarrassing  one.  Stumpy  still  holding  the  door.  Then 
Kentuck  had  recourse  to  his  Hnger,  which  he  held  up  to 

Stumpy.  ‘  Wrastled  with  it  —  the  d - d  little  cuss !  ’  he  said, 

and  retired.” 

There  is  more  poetry  in  that  idea  of  the  finger  touched 
by  the  child  being  held  apart  from  its  tellows,  as  though 
it  had  been  purified  by  that  contact,  and  they  were  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  together,  than  I  have  found  in  many 
volumes  of  verse. 

Kentuck’s  finger  is  not  the  only  thing  that  “  Tommy 
Luck  ”  touched  and  purified.  He  converts  the  whole  camp. 
Swearing  is  not  allowed  in  his  presence,  and  habits  of  re¬ 
straint  in  this  resp^t  arc  created.  Sanitary  considerations 
require  that  his  visitors  should  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  soap  and  water  before  they  are  allowed  to  see  him, 
and  thus  cleanliness  is  encouraged.  The  well-furnished 
cabin  they  have  provided  for  him  makes  his  patrons 
ashamed  of  their  own  squalid  dwellings,  and  the  result  is 
thus  recorded  by  the  expressman  :  — 

“  They’ve  a  street  up  there  in  Roaring  that  would  lay  over 
any  street  in  Red  Dog.  They’ve  got  vines  and  flowers  round 
their  houses,  and  they  wash  themselves  twice  a  day  ;  but  they’re 
mighty  rough  on  strangers,  and  they  worship  an  Ingin  baby.” 

A  burlesque  on  the  Church  Service  is  prepared  for  Tom¬ 
my’s  christening,  but  is  stopped  by  Stumpy.  “  It  ain’t  my 
style,  boys,  to  spoil  fun,”  said  the  little  man,  stoutly  eying 
the  faces  around  him  ;  “  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  thing 
ain’t  exactly  on  the  squar.  It  is  playing  it  pretty  low 
down  on  this  ’yer  baby  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  that  he  ain’t 
goin’  to  understand.” 

If  there  were  not  a  gentleman,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  under  Stumpy’s  red  shirt,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  such  a  sentiment  came  from  ?  The  profane  ritual 
was  abandoned  without  a  word,  and  when  Stumpy,  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  a  christening,  said,  “  1  proclaim 
you  Thomas  Luck,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California,  so  help  me  God  I  ”  no 
one  laughed.  , 

In  the  end  a  flood  sweeps  Roaring  Camp  away.  A  re¬ 
lief  boat  from  down  the  river  picks  up  a  man  and  an  infant. 

“  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them  Kentuck  lying  there, 
cmelly  crushed  and  bruised,  but  still  holding  the  Luck  of  Roar- 
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i  ing  Camp  in  his  arms.  ‘  He  is  dead,’  said  one.  Kentuck 
opened  his  eyes.  ‘  Dead  V  ’  he  repeated,  faintly.  ‘Yes,  my  man  * 
and  you  are  dying  too.’  A  smile  lit  the  eyes  of  the  expiring 
Kentuck.  ‘Dying!’  he  repeated.  ‘He’s  a-taking  me  with  ! 
him.  Tell  the  boys  I’ve  got  the  Luck  with  me  now.’  ’’  ! 

The  story  which  gives  the  title  to  Bret  Harte’s  last  pub¬ 
lished  volume,  “  Mrs.  Skaggs’s  Husbands,”  is  highlv  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  writer.  The  first  part  (west)  has  the  real 
ring,  the  second  (east)  is  flat  and  insipid,  until  Juba  Bill 
enters  and  brings  the  scent  of  the  pines  and  the  red  dust 
of  the  sierras  with  him.  As  Bret  Harte  ajiiiroaches  civil- 
ization  he  becomes  dull.  He  can  make  nothing  worthy  of 
his  pen  out  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though  in  his 
hands  Kentuck  becomes  a  hero  and  Miggles  a  heroine. 

He  is  said  to  be  very  lazy ;  he  greatly  disappoints  the 
booksellers.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  such  stories  as  I  have  noticed 
are  not  to  be  written  to  order  by  the  sheet.  Half  his  last 
volume  is  —  and  oh  1  what  a  falling  off  is  there  ! 

One  of  Mrs.  Skaggs’s  husbands,  driven  to  desperation 
and  drink  by  her  wickedness,  we  find  at  Angel’s  under  the 
name  of  Johnson  —  a  hopeless  and  apparently  aimless 
wreck,  who  sees  snakes  and  jackass  rabbits  with  hats  on 
but  who  has  discovered  a  quicksilver  mine,  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  share  with  Tom  Islington,  a  boy  who  has  gained 
his  aflections  by  pumping  on  his  head  of  a  morning,  and 
quietly  listening  to  all  he  may  have  to  say,  merely  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  sort  of  snakes  he  sees  don’t  bite,  and  that  as 
for  jackass  rabbits  going  about  with  green  hats  with  “  val- 
ler  ”  ribbons,  why,  “  sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes 
they  don’t.  Animals  are  mighty  queer.”  He  takes  Tom 
as  his  partner,  and  thus  builds  his  “  castle  in  Spain  ;  ” _ 

“  ‘  Times  when  I’m  took  bad,  as  I  was  to  day,  the  boys  about 
here  sez  —  vou  sez  maybe,  Tommy  —  it’s  whiskey.  *It  ain’t 
Tommy.  It’s  pizen — quicksilver  pizen.  That’s  what’s  the 
matter  with  me.  I’m  salviated  —  salviatcd  with  merkcry!  I’ve 
heerd  o’  it  lieforc,’  continued  Johnson,  appealing  to  the  boy, 

‘  and  as  a  boy  of  permiskeus  reading  I  reason  you  hev  too. 
'Them  men  as  works  in  cinnabar  sooner  or  later  gets  salviated; 
it’s  bound  to  fetch  ’em  sometime  —  salviated  by  merkery.’ 

“  ‘  What  are  you  goin’  to  do  for  it  ?  ’  asked  Tommy.’ 

‘“When  the  agint  comes  up,  and  I  begin  to  realize  on  this 
er  mine,’  said  Johnson,  contemplatively,  ‘  I  goes  to  New  York, 
sez  to  the  bar-keep  of  the  hotel,  “  Show  me  the  biggest  doctor 
here.”  He  shows  me.  I  sez  to  him,  “  Salviated  by  merkcry  — 
a  year’s  standing  —  how  mnchl”  He  sez,  ‘‘Five  thousand 
dollars,  and  take  two  o’  these  pills  at  bedtime,  and  an  ckal  num¬ 
ber  o’  powders  at  meals,  and  come  back  in  a  week.”  And  I 
goes  back  in  a  week,  cured,  and  signs  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.’  ” 

Encouraged  by  a  look  of  interest  in  Tommy’s  eye,  he 
went  on  :  — 

“  ‘  So  I  gets  cured.  I  goes  to  the  bar-keep,  and  I  sez,  ‘‘  Show 
me  the  biggest,  fashionablest  house  that’s  for  sale  yer.”  And  he 
sez,  ‘‘  The  biggest  nat’rally  b’longs  to  John  Jacob  Astur." 
And  I  sez,  “  Show  him ;  ’’  and  he  shows  him.  And  I  sez, 

‘‘  Wot  might  you  ask  for  this  yer  house  1  ”  And  he  looks  at  me 
scornful,  and  sez,  ‘‘Go  'way,  old  man;  you  must  be  sick.” 
And  I  fetches  him  one  over  the  left  eye,  and  he  apologizes,  and 
I  gives  him  his  own  price  for  the  house.  I  stocks  that  house 
with  mahogany  furniture  and  provisions,  and  thar  we  lives  — 
you  and  me.  Tommy,  you  and  me. 

”  ‘  Then  there  comes  a  day  when  we  give  a  big  spread.  We 
invites  gov’ners,  members  o’  Congress,  gentlemen  o’  fashion,  and 
the  like.  And  amongst  ’em  I  invite  a  man  as  holds  his  head 
very  high,  a  man  I  once  knew,  but  he  doesn’t  know  I  knows  him, 
and  he  don’t  remember  me.  And  he  comes,  and  he  sits  oppo¬ 
site  to  me,  and  I  watches  him.  And  he’s  very  airy,  this  man, 
and  very  chipper,  and  he  wipes  his  mouth  with  a  white  handker- 
cher.  And  he  smiles,  and  he  ketches  my  eye,  and  he  sez,  ‘‘  A 
glass  o’  wine  with  you,  Mr.  Johnson  ;  ”  and  he  fills  his  glass, 
and  1  fill  mine,  and  we  rises.  And  I  heaves  that  wine,  glass 

and  all,  right  into  his  d - d  grinnin’  face.  And  he  jumps  for 

me  —  for  he  is  very  game,  this  man  —  very  game ;  but  some  on 
’em  grabs  him,  and  he  sez,  “  Who  be  you  ?  ”  And  I  sez, 

‘‘  Skeggs !  d  n  you,  Skeggs  1  Look  at  me  1  Give  me  back 
my  wife  and  child  !  Give  me  back  the  money  you  stole  1  Give 
me  back  the  good  name  you  took  away  I  Give  me  back  the 
health  you  ruined  1  Give  me  back  the  last  twelve  years  1 
Give  ’em  to  me,  d - n  you !  quick,  before  I  cuts  your  heart 
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m!"  And  naterally,  Tommy,  he  can’t  do  it.  And  so  I  cuts  a  triumphant  exception  to  the  rule  I  seem  to  discern.  As  a 

Us  heart  out,  my  boy —  I  cuts  his  heart  out !  ’  i  i  poet  he  was  really  and  immortally  great;  but  can  the  same 

“The  purely  animal  fury  of  his  eye  suddenly  changed  again  be  said  of  Swift  (as  a  poet),  of  Scott,  of  Keats,  or  of  Moore? 

to  cunning.  ‘You  think  they  hangs  me  for  it,  'Tommy ;  but  I  could  never  find  out  that  France  ever  produced  any 

they  don’t.  Not  much.  Tommy.  I  goes  to  the  biggest  lawyer  |  jg^lly  great  poets  —  Voltaire  with  his  “  Henriade  ”  not- 
there,and  Iseztohim,  ‘ balviatcd  by  merkery -you  hear  me  withstanding ;  but  accepUng  dramatists  as  poets,  Moliere, 


stiriated  by  merkery  1  ”  And  he  winks  at  me,  and  he  goes 
to  the  judge,  and  he  sez,  “  This  yerunfortnet  man  isn’t  responsi¬ 
ble— he’s  been  salviated  by  merkery.”  And  he  brings  wit- 
nesees;  you  comes,  'Tommy,  and  you  sez  az  how  you’ve  seen 
tne  took  bad  before  ;  and  the  doctor,  he  comes,  and  he  sez  as  how 
he’«  seen  me  frightful ;  and  the  jury,  without  leavin’  their  seats, 
brings  in  a  verdict  o’  justifiable  insanity  —  salviated  by  mer¬ 
kery  1 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  quote  as  I  should  wish  from 
that  most  touching  story,  “  How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simp- 
wn’s  Bar.”  There  is  a  reputation  in  its  fourteen  pages. 
To  sum  up  Bret  Harte,  he  has  all  the  dry,  quaint,  Ameri¬ 
can  humor  of  Artemas  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  their  many 
imitators,  plus  a  pathos  which  is  entirely  his  own.  You 
take  his  stories  as  his  diggers  treat  the  gold-laden  soil 
et  pure  thoughts  flow  over  them,  and  lo  1  the  dirt  soon 
disappears,  and  pure  metal  remains  as  your  reward. 
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But  before  I  fairly  broach  my  theme  —  a  sufficiently 
parlous  one,  perhaps  —  I  have  a  note  to  make  and  a  query 
to  propound.  I  should  properly  send  them,  it  may  be,  to 
the  pleasant  little  weekly  journal  in  which,  for  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  permitted  from  time  to  time  to  ask 
questions,  or  to  strive  to  answer  them ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
has  abdicated  the  editorial  throne  of  Notea  and  Queries, 
and  another  king  may  be  reigning  in  Wellington  Street 
now,  who  knows  not  Joseph.  Belgravia,  however,  contin¬ 
uing  to  enjoy  the  mild  sway  of  the  same  female  sovereign 
who  has  so  successfully  demonstrated  the  inexpediency  of 
a  Salic  Law  in  the  realm  of  letters,  it  is  to  Belgravian 
readers  that  1  address  myself  on  a  matter  which  has  long 
Iain  heavy  on  my  mind.  Besides,  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  be¬ 
long  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  ladies  —  who  will  question  it  ? 
—know  a  great  deal  more  about  poets  and  poetry  than  all 
the  antiquaries,  heralds,  classical  scholars,  and  philological 
critics  01  Notes  and  Queries  put  together. 

How  comes  it  then,  Mesdames,  that  the  names  of  the 
great  English  poets  of  ancient  and  modern  times  never 
consist  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  that  the  one-sylla- 
ble-named  bards  are  usually  found  to  lack  some  element 
of  real  greatness  ?  Here,  at  random,  I  give  the  names  of 
twenty  poets  to  whom  the  honors  of  the  front  rank  can 
scarcely  be  denied  :  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Butler,  Waller,  Cowper,  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Coleridge.  If  I  add  Swin¬ 
burne,  you  will  shriek  perhaps ;  but  I  will  withdraw  “  Au¬ 
rora’s  page,  the  Harbinger  of  sunny  verse,”  if  you  will 
abate  me  'Tennyson  from  the  list  of  English  poets  whose 
names  are  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Still,  can  you  re¬ 
member  any  more  of  that  last  category  who  are  in  the 
nominal  condition  of  the  Poet  Laureate  r  Were  the  Mont¬ 
gomerys,  .lemmy  or  “  Satan,”  great  poets?  Was  Addi¬ 
son?  The  only  poetical  piece  approaching  greatness  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  that  elegant  essayist  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  hymn  which  Mr.  'Thackeray  used  to  quote  so  so¬ 
norously,  quite  unconscious  that  the  sublime  stanzas  had 
been  coolly  and  textually  plagiarized  by  the  Right  Honor- 
nble  Joseph  from  Andrew  Marvell.  A  d’autres !  I  can 
swell  my  list  with  the  names  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing,  Felicia  Hemans,  Letitia  Landon,  and  Caroline  Norton ; 


,  mp  anfi  hp  fops  Withstanding ;  but  accepUng  dramatists  as  poets,  Moliere, 
t  man  isn’t  responsi-  Racine,  and  Corneille  are  all  two-syllabled  men.  So  is 
Anil  he  brings  wit-  Boileau.  So  are  Villon,  Scarron,  and  Malesherbes.  So 

az  how  you’ve  seen  aru  fbe  moderns,  Hugo  and  De  Musset.  Bdranger  and 

es,  and  he  sez  as  how  Lamartine  are  the  exertions  ;  but  can  you  light  on  any 
ut  leavin’  their  seats,  more  than  these  two  ?  'The  three  great  poets  of  Italy  were 

-  salviated  by  mer-  duosyllabic  in  name  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  :  un¬ 

less  you  choose  to  claim  the  second  as  “  Petrarca,”  and 
I  should  wish  from  consequently  with  an  additional  svllable.  And  finally  how 
laiip  namp  tn  Simr,  Stands  It  With  the  Amcricans  !  Longfellow  bears  a  name 
ita  fniirtPAn  narria  with  three  Syllables,  but  Bryant,  Whittier,  Bayard  'Taylor, 

Iry  quaint  Ameri-  Joaquin  Miller,  have  only  two ;  Edgar  Poe  and  Bret  Harte 

j^y'  hb^  ow^*^  °You  '^here  :  I  have  sent  the  fire-ship  into  the  midst  of  the 
thp  (Tnlil-laripn  anil  enemy’s  fleet;  and  if  there  be  [any  existing  poets  by  the 

1  lnl°f>ia  .Up!  rnnn  names  of  Fcatherstonhaugh,  Cholmondely,  Delarbalestiere, 
our  reward  Majoribanks  Hetherington,  Edmundsbury,  orFotheringhay, 

it  will  not  be  long,  I  suspect,  ere  I  am  bitterly  reminded 
that  I  am  a  blockhead  or  a  libeller,  and  that  the  modern 
Parnassus  swarms  with  poets  whose  names  extend  from 
four  to  seven  syllables.  Name  them,  I  say.  Meanwhile, 
l^R-  I  shall  stick  to  my  text. 

I  hinted  in  the  outset  that  this  prolegomena  had  noth- 
t.LA.  ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  tliis  paper;  and 

now,  having  unburdened  my  mind,  I  will  revert  to  the 
ne  —  a  sufficiently  topic  immediately’  in  hand.  What  have  I  to  say  about 

make  and  a  query  Poetry  and  Water?  Little,  perchance,  that  is  closely  to 

hem,  it  may  be,  to  the  point;  and  yet  the  theme  is  an  eminently  seductive 

ivhich,  for  twenty  one.  It  is  on  the  career  of  only  one  “  water-poet  ”  that  I 

le  to  time  to  ask  intend  briefly  to  descant ;  but  it  is  worth  while  retnember- 

;  but  Mr.  Thomas  ing  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  thoroughly  great  poet 

Votes  and  Queries,  who  has  not  lavished  beauty  of  thought  and  eloquence  of 

Wellington  Street  language  upon  water,  either  salt  or  fresh.  Shakespeare  is 

1,  however,  contin-  of  course  at  home  with  both.  He  dwells  as  exquisitely 

i  female  sovereign  upon  Ophelia’s  brook  as  upon  “  the  Mediterranean  flote ;  ” 

le  inexpediency  of  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  river  on  which  Cleopatra’s  galley 

is  to  Belgravian  rode  as  with  the  bottom  of  that  awful  ocean  which  dar¬ 
ter  which  has  long  ence  saw  in  his  dream.  Spenser,  too,  was  a  thorough 

happy  to  believe  water-poet :  witness  the  “  Idle  Lake  ;  ”  Byron  was  thor- 

I  this  magazine  be-  oughly imbued  with  the  sea-spirit;  and  throughout  Tenny- 

>  will  question  it  ?  son’s  “  In  Memoriam  ”  do  we  not  seem  to  hear  the  soft 

nd  poetry  than  all  but  solemn  murmuring  of  the  wave  ?  Mrs.  Browning 

■s,  and  philological  made  out  of  the  reeds  by  a  river  bank  one  of  the  most  po¬ 

tent  gods  in  the  whole  Pantheon  of  Poetry ;  and  over  Mrs. 
the  names  of  the  Hemans  the  ocean  seemed  to  e.xercise  a  fascination  which 

odern  times  never  imparted  additional  sadness  to  her  always  sad  verse, 

that  the  one-sylla-  This  was  curiously  the  case,  too,  with  Shelley.  Both  poets 

lack  some  element  seemed  to  love  the  sea,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  dread  it ; 

give  the  names  of  as  though  it  had  worked  some  ill  in  by-gone  days  to  those 

be  front  rank  can  they  loved,  and  was  destined  to  work  them  yet  more  evil  in 

ikespeare,  Jonson,  days  to  come. 

Herbert,  Spenser,  I  will  not  reckon  such  a  writer  as  Falconer  in  the  list  of 
r,  Cowper,  Words-  water-poets,  since,  admirable  as  are  many  portions  of  his 

If  I  add  Swin-  ‘‘  Shipwreck,”  the  task  to  which  he  addressed  himself  was 

ill  withdraw  “  Au-  a  cut-and-dried  one  —  a  “  commission  ”  from  the  Muses,  so 

erse,”  if  you  will  to  speak.  If  an  artist  sits  down  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 

iglish  poets  whose  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  must  needs  paint  a  good  many 

Still,  can  you  re-  soldiers,  horses,  and  trains  of  artillery,  unless  indeed — as 

Y  who  are  in  the  is  narrated  of  Bird,  when  he  was  decorating  tea-trays  at 

Were  the  Mont-  Birmingham  —  he  grows  so  disgusted  at  the  meagre  wages 

ets?  Was  Addi-  doled  out  to  him  by  his  employer,  as  to  hide  all  the  com- 

ng  greatness  to  be  batants  and  all  the  cannon  beneath  one  impervious  veil  of 

sayist  is  the  mag-  smoke. 

led  to  quote  so  so-  The  Temperance  cause,  which  is  now  being  so  doughtily 
iblime  stanzas  had  battled  for  by  Archbishop  Manning,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 

the  Right  Honor-  and  their  colleagues,  would  perhaps  be  all  the  better  for 

[  d’autres !  I  can  the  assistance  of  a  water-poet.  The  minstrels  of  teetotalism 

h  Barrett  Brown-  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  not,  besides,  the  most 

i  Caroline  Norton ;  melodious  of  troubadours ;  and  in  the  Harp  of  a  'Thousand 


bat  where  are  you  with  your  three-syllabled  bards  ?  Was  Strings  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  thoroughly  responds 
Mr*.  Sigourney  a  great  poet  ?  Come  we  now  to  the  men  to  such  inspiration  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  United 


Mr*.  Sigourney 
of  one  syllable. 


iurns  must  be  at  once  acknowledged  as 


to  such  inspiration  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  'Thus  it  has  always  been,  I  fear. 
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Poets  have  sung  of  water,  salt  and  fresh,  under  its  almsot 
every  aspect ;  yet  they  have  very  rarely  dwelt  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  drinking  the  pure  element ;  and  the  water- 
poet  par  excellence,  John  Taylor,  actually  kept  a  public- 
nouse. 

A  very  odd  character  was  this  bargee-bard.  London 
antiquaries,  and  gropers  among  the  dusty  but  precious 
treasures  of  the  Elizabethan  literature,  are  continually 
quoting  ihe  Water-poet  in  illustration  of  hy-gone  manners 
and  customs,  for  the  elucidation  of  which,  indeed,  he  does 
as  gocKl  service  as  is  done  by  the  ‘‘  Diary  ”  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  in  the  seventeenth,  and  hy  the  “  London  Spy  ’’  of 
Ned  Ward  in  the  eighteenth,  century.  But  of  the  man 
John  Taylor  very  little  seems  to  he  remembered.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  very  notable  character  ;  and  as  a  type  of  a  | 
jovial,  hard-working,  plucky  Englishman,  fully  worthy  to  | 
abide  in  the  public  memory.  Southey  has  done  him  but 
half  justice,  and  the  majority  of  the  London  antiquaries  I 
mentioned  anon  are  content  with  quoting  Taylor  as  filtered 
through  Southey’s  reprints  of  sixty-three  of  the  Water- 
poet’s  pieces,  originally  published  in  1630.  Let  us  see  if  a  | 
little  additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  life  and  works 
of  J.  T.  If  on  no  other  score,  I  can  claim  sympathy  for  | 
him  on  the  ground  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  “sensa¬ 
tional  ”  writers  of  English  verse.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  following  outburst,  for  example  ?  How  would  it  read 
turned  into  prose  —  the  transposition  is  easy  enough  —  as  I 
a  leader  in  a  penny  newspaper  ?  I 

“  Thinkst  thou  a  wolf  thrust  through  a  sheepskin  glove 
Can  make  me  take  this  goblin  for  a  Iamb  1 
Or  that  a  crocodile  in  barl^  broth 
Is  not  a  dish  to  feast  Don  Beelzebub  1 
Give  me  a  medlar  in  a  field  of  blew 
Wrapt  up  stiginatically  in  a  dream, 

And  1  will  send  him  to  the  gates  of  Dis, 

To  cause  him  fetch  a  sword  of  massy  chalk 
With  which  he  won  the  fatal  Theban  field, 

From  Rome’s  great  mitred  metropolitan.” 

I  like  the  “  crocodile  in  barley  broth ;  ”  and  “  Rome’s  great 
mitred  metropolitan  ”  would  be  an  admirable  peroration 
to  a  “  high  falutin  ”  essay.  I  shall  try  it,  myselfi  when  I 
take,  in  my  old  age,  to  writing  for  the  newspapers.  But 
Taylor  was  the  most  versatile  of  scribblers.  He  was,  to 
some  extent,  the  Dibdin  of  his  day,  and  indited  a  number 
of  very  stirring  nautical  ditties ;  one  of  these,  beginning 
“Ye  brave  Neptunians,  you  salt-water  crew,”  is  worth  pres¬ 
ervation,  as  containing  a  curious  vocabulary  of  sea  terms 
used  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  In  it  we  read  of  sprit-sails, 
top-sails,  mizens,  coursers,  bonnets,  drabblers,  sheets,  sails, 
boliens  (query,  bowlines?),  braces,  haliers  (halyards?), 
tyes,  shrouds,  ratlines,  tartles,  lifts,  gyes,  mast-lines,  rope- 
arns,  gaskets  and  stays,  buoy-ropes,  cat-ropes,  gurst, 
ucket,  entering  and  top  rofies.  Compare  Shakespeare  in 
the  “  Teinpest  ”  for  nautical  terms,  and  especially  Howel, 
in  the  “  Familiar  Letters.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
that  Taylor,  equally  with  Skelton,  delighted  in  those 
rhymed  jingles  afterwards  to  be  brought  to  such  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pitch  of  perfection  by  Butler  in  “  Hudibras.” 

Mr.  Maegregor  of  the  “  Rob  Roy  ”  canoe  —  a  water- 
poet  aAer  a  kind  himself — might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  of  his  achievements  were  anticipated  by  John 
Taylor,  who  in  1616  published  a  narrative  of  bis  aquatic 
expeditions  with  this  title,  “  Taylor’s  Travels  :  ”  three 
weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours’  observations  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  among  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  ;  with  descriptions  of  towns  and  towers,  castles  and 
citadels,  artificial  gallowses  and  natural  hangmen.”  He 
undertook  a  second  trip  in  a  wherry  to  Germany,  in  1617 ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  laying  up  for  the  nonce  his 
sculls  in  ordinary,  he  laid  and  won  a  wager  to  make  a 
journey  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  “  not  carrying 
any  money  to  or  fro;  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor 
asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging.”  He  wrote  an  account  of 
this  expedition,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  enti¬ 
tling  it  the  “  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  or  Moneyless  Peram¬ 
bulation  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  Water- poet.”  I  am  con¬ 


strained  to  remark  that  the  adventure  was  much  less  ardu¬ 
ous  than  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared.  Master  John 
Taylor,  in  his  “  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,”  showed  himself  to 
be  as  cunning  a  casuist  as  the  pilgrim  who  boiled  bis  peas 
before  he  put  them  in  his  shoes  to  climb  up  the  Heavy 
Hill  at  Loretto.  The  Water-poet  found  plenty  of  frieni 
on  the  road  to  entertain  him  ;  and,  moreover,  although  he 
carried  neither  scrip  nor  purse  himself,  he  took  with  him  a 
man-servant  and  a  sumpter-mule  well  laden  with  provend. 
So  soon,  moreover,  as  he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Scotland 
he  deemed  himself  absolved  from  his  vow  of  poverty;  for 
he  relates  that,  walking  up  and  down  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  his  “  mind  attired  with  moody,  muddy,  cliver- 
diteh  melancholy,”  and  devoutly  praying  that  he  minht 
meet  with  “some  valiant  friend  who  would  desperately 
disburse,”  he  came  upon  a  total  stranger,  who,  presently 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  “  overtook  him  with 
unexpected  and  undeserved  courtesy.”  “  He  brought  me 
to  a  lodging,”  continues  the  Water-poet,  “  and  caused  my 
horse  to  be  put  into  his  own  stable ;  whilst  we,  discoursing 
over  a  pint  of  Spanish,  I  discoursed  as  much  English  to 
him  as  made  him  lend  me  ten  shillings  (his  name  was 
Master  John  Maxwell)  ;  which  money,  I  am  sure,  was  the 
first  I  handled  after  1  came  from  out  the  walls  of  London.” 
ThLs  generous  Master  John  Maxwell,  perhaps,  was  a  Hioh- 
landman,  not  very  conversant  with  the  Sas.senach  tongue ; 
and  he  may  have  deemed  a  lesson  in  languages,  and  from 
a  water-poet  too,  cheap  at  ten  shillings.  The  bard  repaid 
his  friend’s  liberality  by  going  into  ecstasies  about  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  described  as  “the 
fairest  and  goodliest  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.” 

There  is  no  record  of  the  poet  having  repaid  Master 
John  Maxwell  the  ten  shillings  advanced  to  him  in  his 
need  by  that  perfervid  but  ingenuous  Scot.  Taylor  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  some  old 
patrons  of  his,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  William  Murry  of 
Abercairney,  at  the  great  hunting  tryst  of  Braemar.  Very 
manfully  the  London  waterman  toiled  northwards  “by 
strange  ways,  over  mountains  and  rocks  :  the  way  was  so 
uneven,  stony,  and  full  of  bogs,  quagmires,  and  long  heaths 
that  a  dog  with  three  legs  would  there  outrun  a  horse  with 
four.”  At  length  with  extreme  travail  he  came  to  the  Brae 
of  Mar,  “which  is  a  large  country,  all  composed  of  such 
mountains,  that  Shooter’s-hill,  Gad’s-hill,  Highgate-hill, 
Hampstead-bill,  Birdtop  hill  (where  was  Birdtop?),  or 
Malvern-hill  are  but  molehills  in  comparison,  or  like  a 
liver  or  gizzard  upon  a  capon’s  wing  in  resfiect  of  the 
altitude  of  their  tops  or  the  perpendicularity  of  their 
bottoms.”  Surely,  after  this  graphic  compendium  of  the 
topography  of  the  Highlands,  John  Taylor  ought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  celebrated  distich  on  the  Caledonian 
highways  north  of  Aberdeen :  — 

“  If  you’d  seen  those  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You’d  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  Field-Marshal  Wade.” 

At  Braemar,  he  found  his  noble  patrons,  “  with  lords  and 
ladies,  and  hundred  of  knights,  esquires,  and  followers,” 
all  in  the  Highland  dress,  in  which  picturesque  costume, 
anticipating  George  IV.  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  the 
Water-poet  was  speedily  habited ;  and  then  he  seems  to 
have  had  “  very  good  times  ”  for  about  a  fortnight,  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  although  camping  out  on  the  heather, 
“  without  seeing,  all  the  time,  either  nouse,  cornfield,  or 
habitation,  or  any  creature  save  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  the  like.”  Shaggy  Highland  ponies  may,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  perhaps,  he  allowed  to  pass  muster  as  wild  horses, 
but  were  there  any  wolves  in  i^otland  late  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  ? 

But  the  travels  of  the  Water-poet  were  not  vet  over. 
Returning  from  the  Ultima  Thule  to  London  he  visited 
the  beautiful  and  hapless  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  York,  and  dined  with  Archbishop 
Toby  Mathew  at  his  own  primatial  table  ;  and  he  had  the 
foolhardihood  to  sail  from  London  to  Queensborough  in  a 
paper  boat,  with  two  stockfish  tied  to  a  couple  of  walking 
sticks  in  lieu  of  oars.  Had  he  been  drowned  on  this  mad¬ 
cap  excursion,  it  would  have  served  him  right ;  as  it  was. 
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he  rery  narrowly  escaped.  His  compagnon  de  voyage  was 
one  Ri^cr  Bird,  a  vintner,  and  the  pair  were  adrilt  from 
Saturday  at  evening-tide  until  Monday  morning.  They 
reached  Queensborough  in  a  very  lamentable  condition, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  fair-day.  Taylor  relates  that  the 
Mayor  of  Queensborough  entertained  him  and  his  friend 
with  bread,  beer,  and  oysters,  and  that  he  presented  the 
corporation  with  the  skeleton  of  his  boat ;  but  that  the 
country  people  tore  it  up  piecemeal,  “  every  man  wishing 
to  carry  away  a  scrap  as  a  memorial  of  this  most  mad  ad¬ 
venture.”  It  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
termination  of  the  exploit  had  the  Mayor  of  Queensborough 
clapped  Messieurs  John  Taylor  and  Roger  Bird  in  the 
itocks  as  vagrants. 

Taylor  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1580,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  ordinary  village  schooling  of  his  day,  which,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  village  schooling  means  now.  At  present  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  rather  a  genteel  thing  to  be  educated  at  the  hum¬ 
blest  endowed  grammar-school ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  middle  class,  and 
when  “  the  lower  middle  class,”  as  the  cant  phrase  goes, 
did  not  exist  at  all,  the  common  people  were  either  wholly 
illiterate,  or  they  received  what  in  their  times  would  be 
accounted  a  very  good  classical  education.  With  Puritan¬ 
ism,  classical  training  in  country  schools  declined,  or  was 
made  subservient  to  pseudo-theological  instruction.  Village 
children  left  off  learning  “  As  in  presenti ;  ”  but  they 
began  to  learn  genealogies  from  Genesis. 

The  future  Water-poet,  being  removed  from  school,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Thames  waterman,  in  his  time  a 
popular  and  lucrative  employment,  since  there  was  but  one 
oridge  across  the  Thames.  The  court  mainly  resided  at 
Whitehall  or  Greenwich,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great 
nobility  were  nearly  all  on  the  river  bank.  According  to 
Taylor,  the  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  lived  and 
were  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  labor  of  the  oar  and 
scull,  between  Windsor  bridge  and  Gravesend,  could  not 
be  fewer  than  forty  thousand.  This  is  obviously  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  but  remembering  that  there  were  no  hackney- 
coaches,  and  that  the  theatres  and  bear-gardens  were  chiefly 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  must  have  been, 
not  only  in  the  reign  of  “  that  bright  occidental  star.  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  but  of  her  cousin  of  Scotland,  his  son,  and 
grandson,  plenty  of  work  for  jolly  young  watermen  of 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Essex. 

The  Thames  was,  moreover,  looked  upon  as  the  great 
nursery  for  the  navy ;  and  whenever  a  war  broke  out,  if  so 
many  thousand  volunteers  for  the  royal  fleet  were  not  im¬ 
mediately  forthcoming  from  among  the  “  waterside  char¬ 
acters,”  recourse  was  at  once  had  to  the  very  simple  means 
of  securing  as  many  seamen  as  were  needed,  by  impress¬ 
ment.  With  very  great  difflculty  did  the  Corporation  of 
London  obtain  from  the  government  a  recognition  of  one  of 
their  traditional  privileges,  which  exempted  a[iprentices 
duly  indented  at  Watermen’s  Hall  from  impressment;  but 
the  immunity,  though  nominally  admitted,  was  frequently 
evaded  in  practice ;  and  when  food  for  powder  at  sea  was 
scarce,  likely  young  apprentices  were  eagerly  snapped  up 
by  the  press-gangs. '  Taylor  himself  made  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  voyages ;  but  whether  bon  gre  or  mal  gre,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  He  was  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cadiz ;  he  was  at  the  Azores  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  frequent  trips  to  the  shores  of  Holland  and  North 
Germany.  It  is  necessary  to  state  thus  much;  for  the  idea 
generally  entertained  concerning  the  Water-poet  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  that  he  was  a  mere  cockney 
hired  sculler,  whose  craffsmanship  was  mainly  displayed 
between  Chelsea  Reach  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs.  During 
his  multifarious  cruises  he  seems  to  have  had  leisure 
enough  to  pick  up  a  fair  amount  of  book-learninf;;  at  least, 
he  boasts  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Du  Bartas,  of  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel, 
and  Nash,  of  Purchas  and  Speed,  “  Lloyd,  Grimstone, 
Montaigne,  and  Suetonius  ”  — an  odd  jumble  verily  —  to 
•ay  nothing  of  “  Josephus  of  the  Jews,”  “  Knowles  of  the 
Turks,”  “  old  monumental  Fox  and  Holinshed,”  Plutarch’s 


Morals,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Guevara,  Seneca,  and  Camden, 
and  “  Agrippa,  whom  some  call  Cornelius.”  Some  of  these 
statements,  must,  I  fear,  be  taken  with  a  very  large  pinch 
of  salt;  still,  who  is  to  gainsay  you  when  you  declare  that 
you  have  read  this  or  that  author  right  through,  from  title 
to  colophon  ? 

The  manner  in  which  the  Water-poet  published  his 
books  was  peculiar  and  characteristic.  He  did  not,  happily 
fur  his  contemporaries,  bring  forth  folios ;  his  poems  indeed 
rarely  exceeded  the  proportions  of  modest  little  pamphlets. 
These  being  of  small  bulk,  he  printed  at  his  own  cost,  and 
made  grants  of  them,  hoping  for  remuneration  from  the 
grandees  to  whom  he  made  offering  of  h:s  literary  tribute. 

“  This  mode  of  publication,”  says  Southey,  “  was  not  re¬ 
garded  in  those  days  as  so  close  akin  to  mendicity  as  it 
would  now  be  deemed  ;  pecuniary  gifts  of  trifling  amount 
being  then  given  and  accepted  where  it  woiiltf  now  be 
deemed  an  insult  to  ofler  and  a  disgrace  to  accept  them.” 
By  means  of  these  neat  little  cadeaux  our  Water-poet  con¬ 
trived  to  obtain  some  very  munifleent  donations  from  both 
King  James  and  King  Charles;  and  another  of  his  patrons, 
the  Earl  of  Holdernesse.  was  so  good  as  to  move  the  king 
to  bestow  a  place  upon  Taylor.  'The  earl  succeeded  in  his 
suit ;  but  calling  to  mind  Taylor’s  designation  as  a  “  water  ” 
poet,  the  post  bestowed  on  him  was  certainly  a  very  strange 
one.  He  was  recommended  to  Sir  William  Wado,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  from  him  received  the  ap-, 
pointment  of  receiving,  on  the  lieutenant’s  behalf,  his  gu¬ 
bernatorial  perquisite  of  “  two  black  leathern  bottles  or  lom¬ 
bards  of  wine,”  being  in  quantity  six  gallons,  from  every 
ship  that  brought  wine  into  the  river  'Thames  ;  a  custom 
which  had  continued  at  that  time  for  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  spirit  in  which  the  Water-poet  could  have 
been  nominated  to  such  a  post  as  a  wine-toll-taker  must 
have  been  akin  to  the  merry  thought  which  dictated  the 
conversion  of  another  poet  —  unhappily  a  whiskey-and- 
watcr  poet  named  Robert  Burns  —  into  an  exciseman. 
Taylor  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  long.  There  was  an  agi¬ 
tation  on  foot  against  monopolies  and  royalties.  The  mer¬ 
chants  complained  that  the  bottles  were  made  bigger  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  went  to  law  with  the  lieutenant,  who 
won  his  cause,  ifleading  prescription,  in  Westminster  Hall; 
but  the  Water-poet  and  wine-collector  was  but  scurvily  re- 
((uited.  No  sooner  had  he  established  the  lieutenant’s 
legal  rights  than  the  office  which  he  held  was  put  up  for 
sale ;  and  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  he  was 
summarily  dismissed. 

The  end  of  Taylor,  one  must  rejoice  to  know,  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  comfortable.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
loyal  bard  —  although  a  gondolier,  he  had  always  been  a 
cavalier,  which  seems  a  paradox,  and  flying  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  old  saw  that  the  easiest  berth  in  the  world  is 
that  of  riding-master  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  —  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  he  kept  an  eating-house  much  frequented 
by  good  subjects  of  Church  and  State;  employing  his  pen 
valiantly  meanwhile  against  the  rascally  Roundheads.  On 
the  final  collapse  of  Charles’s  cause,  Taylor  removed  to 
London,  and  kept  a  tavern  in  Pheenix  Alley,  Long-acre. 
Here,  after  the  murder  of  Charles,  he  hung  up  “  The  Mourn¬ 
ing  Crown  ”  for  his  sign  ;  but  the  circumjacent  Round- 
heads  objected  to  a  cognizance  so  obviously  malignant  iu 
suggestion;  so  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  himself  instead. 
His  old  age  was  healthful  and  merry;  and  he  died  in  1654, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-Garden.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Paddy  Green  has  mused  over  Taylor’s  tomb  many  a  time 
and  oft,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  many  poets,  I  should  like 
to  know,  have  died  in  as  comely  a  manner  as  this  poor 
W  ater-poet !  _ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

No  recent  volume  from  Mr.  Longfellow  has  attracted  so  much 
praise  in  England  as  "  Aftermath.”  The  critics  claim  that  it 
has  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  the  poets  happiest  poems. 

Akotheb  tribute  to  the  genius  and  ptmularity  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  announced  —  to  wit,  J.  H.  Smith’s  "Notes  and 
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Maipnalia,  illustrative  of  the  Public  Life  and  Works  of  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson.” 

Mr.  HaLLiWBLL'writes  to  the  Athenaeum  that  the  position  of 
the  Shakespeare  document  discovered  by  him  prevents  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  forgery,  and  that  his  proots  will  appear  in  his  forth¬ 
coming  book. 

The  Hertford  Mercui-y  states  that  the  venerable  Charles 
Bridgman  died  recently  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-live. 
Mr.  Bridgman  held  for  eighty-one  years  the  office  of  organist  of 
All  Saints’Church,  Hertford. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition,  Mr.  Gieo.  A.  Fairfield,  the  inventor 
of  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  and  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  works  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  received  the  only  medal  granted 
as  “  ciioperator  "  for  valuable  improvements  in  sewing  machines. 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  must  have  written  some' thirty 
romances  since  the  production  of  his  famous  “  llookwood,”  with 
the  immortal  ride  of  Dick  Turpin  on  Black  Bess,  from  London 
to  York,  has  all  but  ready  for  publication  a  new  three^voluine 
novel,  called  “  The  Good  Old  Times.” 

Is  his  first  letter  to  the  Athenaeum,  as  successor  to  the  late  M. 
Philardte  Chasics,  its  new  Paris  correspondent,  Edmond  About, 
mentions  incidentally  the  curious  fact  that  not  only  did  he  never 
once  set  eyes  on  his  well-known  predecessor,  but  that  he  also 
never  saw  Honore  de  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset,  or,  most  won¬ 
derful  of  all,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine ! 

Optimists  are  fond  of  pointing  out  as  a  beneficial  resulfof 
war  the  impetus  given  to  human  industry  by  the  effort  to  repair 
the  disorder  and  devastation  it  has  occasionei!.  Its  agency  in  this 
respect  is  not  much  more  nicely  adjusted  to  useful  ends  than 
that  employed  by  the  man  who  burned  down  his  house  to  roast 
his  pig,  but  such  slight  compensation  as  is  thereby  afforded 
to  the  tremendous  evils  of  war  may  be  thankfully  received  as 
they  now  are  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lorraine.  The  German 
government  has  once  more  lengthened  the  term  during  which 
these  may  claim  indemnification  for  damage  dune  during  the 
war,  and  has  even  granted  the  same  advantages  to  the  Lorrainers 
who  have  chosen  the  French  nationality.  The  population  are 
well  satisfied  on  this  point,  and,  indeed,  the  present  aspect  of 
the  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fields  of  battle  proves  that 
the  compensation  money  has  not  been  sparingly  awarded.  The 
old  huts  of  former  days  are  replaced  by  substantial  dwellings  so 
comfortable  that  some,  observes  a  German  paper,  may  regret 
that  fate  did  not  permit  their  properly  to  receive  a  little  damage. 
The  metamorphosis  is  most  complete  in  the  case  of  the  little 
village  of  Feltre,  before  Metz,  which  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  it  was  formerly  conspicuous  for  its  angular  style  of 
I  architecture^  but  now  consists  almost  entirely  of  new  buildings, 
symmetrically  disposed  in  the  French  style,  less  picturesque 
than  the  inedisval  cottages,  but  more  habitable. 

Spkaki.vo  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bristed’s  “  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,”  the  London  Spectator  says  :  “  Many 
of  the  personal  descriptions  of  tutors,  examinations,  and  the 
occupations  of  leisure  hours  show  with  much  vividness  and 
truth  the  inner  life  of  the  Universities,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  sterner  subjects  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  one  interested  in  our  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  looked  at  as  an  attempt  to  show  them  in  their  true 
colors  to  American  readers,  is  both  a  fair  and  successful  one. 
We  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  also  that  some  of  the  remarks 
about  Mr.  Bristed’s  contemporaries  have  an  intrinsic  interest 
apart  from  his  actual  subject.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  something 
more  about  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Arthur  Hallam,  even 
though  this  is  but  little.  Of  him,  all  that  is  said  bears  out 
what  wejalready  know  of  his  great  promise ;  especially  was  the 
writer  struck  with  that  eloquence  full  of  thought  which  was 
not  forgotten  hy  his  friend  Tennyson :  — 

“  Who,  hut  hung  to  hear 
The'rapt  oration  flowing  free 

"From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace. 

And  music  in  the  hounds  of  law. 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face.” 

A  POOR  woman  lately  died  ''at  her  lodgings'near  the  Salpe- 
tridre,  in  Paris,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  whose 
illness  is  thus  described  by  a  French  journal:  Mme.  la  Bossue, 
as  she  was  called,  owing  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  her 
and  a  small  hunchback  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  was  a 
victim  to  a  distressing  affection  of  the  nerves  which  produced 
fits  of  overpowering  terror,  especially  when  she  fonnd.herselt 
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alone,  and  was  the  result  of  an  adventure  she  had  during  the 
Commune.  The  Federals  of  the  district  were  constantly  urginif 
her  to  become  their  cantinibre,  and  she  as  constantly  refused  to 
do  so.  One  morning  about  thirty  of  them  surrounded  her  on 
the  boulevard.  “  Come,  now,  citoyenne,”  said  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  detachment,  “  become  our  cantinihre.  If  vos 
refuse,  1  have  orders  to  shoot  you.”  “  Never,"  replied  she. 
“  Death !  death  !  ”  hooted  the  Federals.  Two  men  seized  her 
and  placed  her  against  a  wall.  She  became  4fearfully  pale’ 
“  Present  arms,”  shouted  the  officer.  At  this  crisis  up  came  a 
little  hunchback.  “  Come,  citizens,”  cried  he,  “  keep  your  balls 
for  a  better  purpose.  Leave  this  woman  to  me.  1  shall  prevail 
with  her,  I  am  sure,  and  she  will  beyour  vivandihre."  “  A  good 
idea,”  exclaimed  the  Federals,  "  take  her,  but  if  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  will  both  be  shot."  “  I  accept  the  condition,"  replied 
the  chivalrous  hunchback,  and  walked  off  with  his  protegee. 
Happily  for  the  pair,  Paris  was  taken  two  days  after  by  the 
Versaillais,  but  the  recollection  of  this  scene  caused  the  woman 
those  agonizing  paroxysms  of  terror  the  last  of  which  proved 
fatal. 


LOOKING  BACK. 

It’s  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 
That  leaps  by  the  daisied  lea  ; 

And  it’s  eh  for’ the  cot  by  the  wood. 

Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me  1 

It’s  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood  — 

The  smoke  curling  up  to  the  west  — 

The  working  and  waiting  and  looking  forth 
For  a  face  to  bring  me  rest ! 

Kindly  looks  it  has  for  me  still  — 

It  is  tender  and  true  as  of  old ; 

But  ’tis  hard  to  have  no  skill. 

And  a  brain  that  won’t  take  hold! 

I  walk  up  and  down  among  silk. 

And  the  servants  come  at  my  call. 

And  my  hands  are  whiter  than  milk ; 

But  I  mourn  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 

I  try  and  strive  till  I  faint. 

And  wish  I  could  only  lie 

Always  asleep,  and  dream  that  I  live 
In  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

It’s  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 
'fhat  leaps  by  the  daisied  lea  — 

And  it’s  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood. 

Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me '. 


PENCILLINGS. 

How  faint  a  penci  trace. 

How  easy  to  efface  ! 

Nothing  more 

Than  print  where  bird  has  hopped 
Or  rain  has  lightly  dropped 
On  the  shore. 

The  sand  has  turned  to  stone. 
And  there  those  prints  are  shown 
Petrified : 

Faint  notes  of  bv-gone  years. 
Though  blistered  o'er  with  tears. 
Still  abide, 

I  almost  cast  away 
Two  little  lines  one  day 
Scored  in  lead ; 

And  never  dreamt  they  were 
Alone  to  speak  of  her 
Who  is  dead  1 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  BLallistos 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguishe.d  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirabljr  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hand^ 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 


